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“RECONVERSION TRAINING” 


AVA Philadelphia Conference, December 5-9, to Center on 
Transition from War 


be the sprawling, compelling prob- 

lem facing every department of 
vocational education as delegates and 
members assemble on December 5 to 9 
in Philadelphia for the American Vo- 
cational Association Reconversion Vo- 
cational Training Conference.* 

President John A. McCarthy is en- 
couraging all program chairmen to give 
top priority to reconversion problems. 

Philadelphia vocational educators are 
already planning for the advent of the 
AVA. Publication of a convention daily 
is under consideration. Separate issues 
are planned to feature home economics, 
business, trade and industrial, and indus- 
trial arts education. 

Philadelphia practically counts this 
coming meeting as its fourth AVA con- 
ference, although the 1917 and 1912 
meetings brought together vocational 
educational leaders under other aus- 
pices. 


Cece for peace. That will 


Four Great Schools 


When AVA members come to Phila- 
delphia they will want to visit four great 
vocational schools of the city as well as 
the famous historical shrines. One of 
them, the Dobbins Trade School, takes 
its name from a man who laid the foun- 
dations for Philadelphia’s vocational 
education program. In 1906, Murrell 
Dobbins, a new school board member, 
secured the passage of a resolution call- 


*For hotels and rates see inside cover back 
page. 


. schools 


ing for the establishment of a “system” 
of trade schools. The first of these 
was approved the following 
month. 

Today the “system” of vocational 
schools, originally contemplated for 
Philadelphia, has materialized. There 
are four modern vocational schools, two 
of which are among the largest in the 
country. These schools have offered as 
many as 30 full-time curricula for boys 
and girls. Vocational school buildings 
are also used for evening schools, war 
production training, trade extension, 
and community activities. Up until re- 
cently they were open 24 hours per day, 
seven days per week, summer and winter. 

In addition to the vocational schools 
there are 15 neighborhood high schools, 
all of which offer commercial training, 
12 offer a mechanic-arts course which 
prepares for college, 9 general home eco- 
nomics, 2 vocational home economics, 6 
auto mechanics, 7 building construction, 
7 electrical construction, 9 mechanical 
construction, 13 vocational art, and 13 
music. Admission to senior high and vo- 
cational schools is based upon comple- 
tion of the junior high school. Voca- 
tional school students are required to 
take entrance examinations covering in- 
telligence, aptitude, and an examination 
of previous school records. 

Supervision is largely decentralized in 
Philadelphia. Each vocational school 
is organized as a “unit school,” which 
means the principal has the respon- 
sibility for the complete program in- 
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cluding all sessions, annexes, and in- 
plant training. 

The Administration Building of the 
Board of Education serves as the head- 
quarters of Superintendent Alexander J. 
Stoddard and his associates .and di- 
rectors. Edwin Adams is associate 
superintendent in charge of secondary 
schools; Charles F. Bauder, director of 
vocational education; Miss Helen Good- 
speed, home economics; John R. Kirk, 
distributive education; Earl B. Milliette, 
director of fine and industrial arts. 

There are many interesting schools 
and colleges you may wish to visit. In 
normal times, Philadelphia educational 
institutions attract men and women 
from virtually every country in the 
world. The University of Pennsylvania, 
established by Benjamin Franklin in 
1749, is a world-famous institution. 


Philadelphia’s Four Vocational Schools: Helen Fleisher (lower left), Edward Bok, Murrell Dobbins (upper left), 


Here you will find one of the country’s 
pioneers in vocational education, Prof. 
William C. Ash, director of vocational 
teacher training. Temple University is 
the conception of the late Rev. Russell 
Conwell, nationally known for his lec- 
ture, “Acres of Diamonds.” Girard Col- 
lege is a generously endowed secondary 
school founded for orphan boys under 
the will of the colonial merchant, Step- 
hen Girard. Drexel Institute was 
founded in the 90’s by Mr. Drexel, the 
senior partner of what was then called 
the Drexel-Morgan Company. It now 
offers home economics, engineering, and 
other technical training on the college 
level. The Philadelphia Textile School 
and School of Industrial Art and the 
Moore Institute of Design for Women 
have national reputations. 


Jules E. Mastbaum 
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T BEHOOVES AVA members, and all 

citizens, to be alert and informed 
about what is happening in our National 
Capital. Here are current Washington 
developments of vital concern to voca- 
tional education. Copies of bills, laws 
and reports mentioned may be secured 


through your Congressmen or Senators. 
—KEditor. 


Extension of Vocational Education: See 
page 15 for an account of S. 1946. 


Appropriations: Continued into the fiscal 
year 1945 are grants for the regular vocational 
education program substantially as in previous 
vears. Although House Appropriations Com- 
mittee members were cordial to Assistant Com- 
missioner Wright’s proposal for a small spe- 
cialist staff to study postwar conditions voca- 
tional education must meet, none of the re- 
quests for additional Office of Education staff, 
vocational or otherwise, were granted. For.de- 
fense training $36,000,000 was reappropriated 
from last year’s funds. For war food produc- 
tion, $10,500.00 plus unobligated balance. Con- 
cluding that the visual aids program had at- 
tained its goals, the House eliminated further 
grants. However, the Senate reinserted $175,- 
000 for salaries, printing, travel, etc., to permit 
completion of films already contracted for. 
For details see Public Law 373—78th Congress. 
For discussion before the House Committee 
see “Hearings on Department of Labor-Federal 
Security Agency Appropriation Bill for 1945, 


Part 2. 

GI “Bill of Rights”: Public Law 346—78th 
Congress provides for tuition and other costs 
plus $50 per month maintenance (more with 
dependents) for servicemen to continue their 
education. Also provides loans to help service- 
men get started in business and farming. 
Vocational education has a great opportunity 
to help both groups. Educational leaders are 
protesting a pending Veterans Administration 
interpretation by which tax supported in- 
stitutions would be unable to charge the real 
cost of educating veterans to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; only regular tuition, if any. Mean- 
while private schools could be reimbursed up 
to $500 per student which would include cost 
and profit. Law also says the “Administrator 
may arrange for educational and vocational 
guidance to persons eligible for education and 
training.” What will be done about counseling 
centers is still vague. Brig. Gen. Hines in 
Order No. 1 called for establishment of a State 
Veterans Service Committee in each state. 
Federal and other agencies would have mem- 
bership in the committee which is expected to 
establish information centers as needed. In 
Michigan between 80 and 100 communities 








WHAT’S HAPPENING IN WASHINGTON 


have established their own counseling centers 
which will coordinate with any services Vet- 
erans Administration or other agencies may 
supply. 

University Extension: S. 1670 proposes na- 
tional support—beginning at $8,000,000 and go- 
ing up to $20,000,000—for “college and uni- 
versity adult education extension program sep- 
arate from but supplemental to the coopera- 
tive agriculture extension service.” This would 
provide extension service for the city dweller. 
AVA representatives are holding conferences 
with National University Extension Associa- 
tion leaders to work out any potential con- 
flicts with S. 1946. S. 1670 is a revision of an 
earlier bill also sponsored by NUEA. 

General Aid Bill: Last spring S. 637 spon- 
sored by the NEA and other organizations was 
returned to committee when the Senate ap- 
proved an amendment unacceptable to pro- 
ponents. Bill may be brought out again in 
Senate this fall. In the House a petition to 
bring S. 637 to floor has approximately 115 of 
218 needed signatures. At its Chicago con- 
vention the Democratic party adopted a res- 
olution for federal aid without federal control. 

Agricultural Extension: H. R. 4907 would in- 
crease Federal support of agricultural extension 
services including 4H work. It is hoped that 
a proposed conference between agricultural ex- 
tension leaders and a vocational education 
group will clear up the relation of this legisla- 
tion to vocational legislation. Vocational agri- 
culture members should secure copies of H.R. 
4907 and become familiar with its provisions 
and implications. 

School Lunch: Department of Agriculture 
secured Congressional approval to continue the 
school lunch program on present lines for one 
year until more permanent legislation can be 
perfected. Reports from a number of states 
indicate that Department of Agriculture is by- 
passing state departments in administration. 
School leaders from Georgia, Florida, Alabama. 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, Virginia and 
the Carolinas, meeting in Atlanta, voiced 
their disapproval of direct allocations to school 
districts. At the hearings representatives 
bluntly admitted that the Department’s major 
interest lies in being able to unload large 
quantities of food on the schools on short 
notice. Ralph Woods, director of vocational 
education, Kentucky, spoke at the hearings. 

Office of Education Reorganization: Com- 
missioner of Education J. W. Studebaker 
on August 14 presented to thé professional 
staff a plan for reorganization and expansion 
of the U. 8. Office of Education. Bureau of 





- the Budget and Federal Security Agency offi- 


cials collaborated in the plan’s development. 
Conference on Postwar Programs: An AVA 
committee of five—John A. McCarthy, presi- 
dent, George H. Fern, Mich., George Parkes, 
(Continued on page 22) 











EDITORIALS 








Vocational Services for Veterans 


HE European phase of the war is 
moving to a finish and the men and 
women who are fighting for us will be 
returning in increasing numbers to 
peacetime pur- 

suits. 

Congress has 
made provisions 
for the welfare, 
education and 
training of the re- 
turning veteran. 
The general pro- 
visions of the G.I. 
Bill are sound, 
but the legislation 
leaves much to be 
desired for effec- 

JOHN A. McCARTHY tive educational 

President administration. 

There are indications that the first 
interest of the veteran will be a job and 
many will want some form of vocational 
education or job training to fit them for 
immediate employment and vocational 
educators are prepared to give them the 
best services to meet these needs. 

The educational section of the G.I. 
Bill does not provide for adequate co- 
ordination or supervision and therein is 
one weakness which will create educa- 
tional problems. 

The membership of the American Vo- 
cational Association is dedicated to meet 
these obstacles in a manner to serve best 
the needs of the veteran. 





A recent caller at American Vocational 
Association office was Dr. Raul Briquet, 
University of Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. He reports a very live interest 
in vocational education in his country. 


A Wise Procedure 


HEN defense and, later, war emer- 
gencies were suddenly thrust upon 

us, public vocational schools immediately 
made their training personnel and equip- 
ment available 
for vocational 
war _ production 
training. Some of 
this equipment 
has now been in 
use in this war 
emergency  pro- 
gram for more 
than four years. 
Much of it has 
been in constant 
use 16 or 24 
hours per day. 

It is quite evi- 
dent, therefore, 
that this vocational training equipment, 
so willingly and so completely used in the 
national interest, should be replenished 
from national resources. Furthermore, 
to provide these public vocational 
schools with adequate modern equipment 
to enable them to function again equally 
efficiently in a training program for re- 
turning veterans and for workers de- 
mobilized from war industries, will be 
an excellent national investment. 

We shall need well-equipped vocational 
schools to aid youth in the postwar era. 

The American Vocational Association, 
therefore, suggests and urges that sur- 
plus government-owned property, suit- 
able for use in public vocational schools, 
should be made available at very little 
expense to the schools. It would be a 
wise procedure for the Federal Govern- 
ment to distribute such surplus equip- 
ment to public vocational schools on a 
gift or loan basis. 


L. H. DENNIS 
Secretary 
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Getting Set for Peace-Time Expansion . . . 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Arizona: 


Canning plants are now in operation in ap- 
proximately one-fourth of our departments. 
Several have also been established in commu- 
nities not yet served by departments. Teaching 
aids on FFA were prepared and used with 
advisers during the state Leadership Training 
Conference. The program was devoted to 
organized instruction for the training of officers 
and the building of chapter programs. Training 
sessions are being held for teachers on J.LT. 
Adaptation of the plan to instruction in farm 
mechanics is being developed—R. W. Cline. 


California: 


Highlight of summer activity was the oper- 
ation of the school-community cannery pro- 
gram. In almost every one of the 55 canning 
centers, results exceeded all expectations, and 
enthusiastic patrons kept the units busy until 
midnight and later. California has extremely 
strict health laws covering processing of foods. 
To fulfill all requirements cannery operators 
have been rigorously trained under supervision 
of state departments of education and public 
health. 

Most of the California agriculture teachers 
now in the armed services expect to return to 
teaching, and most of them want a refresher 
course of from three months to a year in 
length, according to a questionnaire sent to 
about 60 men.—G. P. Couper. 


Colorado: 


A four-day workshop in food preservation 
was conducted for 20 teachers of agriculture 
and home economics. A new course of study 
prepared by G. A. Schmidt will soon be ready. 
Its distribution will be limited to one copy to 
a state. 


Idaho: 


Two workshop courses were held for F.P. 
W.T. teachers and local supervisors of Course 
15. Teachers and supervisors from every 
school-community canning center received in- 
struction in operating equipment and con- 
ducting the course. The Meridian FFA Chap- 
ter with 70 members repaired 356 farm ma- 
chines. These machines varted in size from 
one-row cultivators to large combine har- 
vesters—Stanley S. Richardson. 


Illinois: 


During the past year Illinois has held 93 
one-day courses for teachers of vocational 
agriculture located in 20 different areas. Eighty 


SHERMAN DICKINSON 


per cent of the teachers in the state attended 
one or more of these courses. They dealt 
mostly with specific skills such as electric 
motors, the use of the steel square, sheep 
shearing, etc. Illinois is planning for consid- 
erable growth in the number of farm shop 
buildings for departments of vocational agri- 
culture over the state, due apparently to stim- 
ulation in connection with F.P.W.T. Course 5. 

“The Place of Agriculture in the Secondary 
School Program” is a 37-page bulletin, pre- 
pared especially for school administrators by 
H. M. Hamlin, professor of agricultural edu- 
cation, and C. 'W. Sanford, associate professor 
of school administration, Univ ersity of Illinois. 
—H. M. Hamlin, J. B. Adams 


Kansas: 


The Kansas Association of FFA published 
an illustrated 68-page FFA history, 1929-1943. 
Much pertinent information concerning the 
early history of the National Organization of 
Future Farmers of America is included in the 
Kansas FFA story. Prof. A. P. Davidson 
compiled the review. Because farm machinery 
was necessary in order to produce food, its re- 
pair was given high rank among our wartime 
goals. The 4348 FFA members in Kansas 
repaired 5,550 farm machines, and constructed 
1,100 pieces of farm equipment during the 
year. In addition to the conference of voca- 
tional agricultural teachers, Kansas teacher 
trainers held a ten-day refresher course for 
emergency certificated teachers of vocational 
agriculture—C. V. Williams. 


Kentucky: 


The staff and teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in Kentucky are engaged in a post-war 
planning program. The following committees 
have been appointed: the all-day program, in- 
cluding supervised farming and the farm shop, 
the FFA and the leadership training program, 
community service aspects of the job of the 
teacher of agriculture, and the professional 
phases of the program of vocational education 
in agriculture. Several of the departments of 
agriculture are working with veterans who hé ave 
returned and desire to farm. This program is 
essentially the same as the regular young farm- 
er program except that additional personal at- 
tention is given to the returning veterans.— 
R. H. Woods. 


Maine: 


Maine is making a study to determine the 
number of vocational agriculture pupils who: 
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education and 
training of the re- 
turning veteran. 
The general pro- 
visions of the G.I. 
Bill are sound, 
but the legislation 
leaves much to be 
desired for effec- 
tive educational 
administration. 

There are indications that the first 
interest of the veteran will be a job and 
many will want some form of vocational 
education or job training to fit them for 
immediate employment and vocational 
educators are prepared to give them the 
best services to meet these needs. 

The educational section of the G.I. 
Bill does not provide for adequate co- 
ordination or supervision and therein is 
one weakness which will create educa- 
tional problems. 

The membership of the American Vo- 
cational Association is dedicated to meet 
these obstacles in a manner to serve best 
the needs of the veteran. 
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President 





A recent caller at American Vocational 
Association office was Dr. Raul Briquet, 
University of Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. He reports a very live interest 
in vocational education in his country. 


A Wise Procedure 


HEN defense and, later, war emer- 
gencies were suddenly thrust upon 
us, public vocational schools immediately 
made their training personnel and equip- 
ment available 
for vocational 
war _ production 
training. Some of 
this equipment 
has now been in 
use in this war 
emergency  pro- 
gram for more 
than four years. 
Much of it has 
been in constant 
use 16 or 24 
hours per day. 
It is quite evi- 
dent, therefore, 
that this vocational training equipment, 
so willingly and so completely used in the 
national interest, should be replenished 
from national resources. Furthermore, 
to provide these public vocational 
schools with adequate modern equipment 
to enable them to function again equally 
efficiently in a training program for re- 
turning veterans and for workers de- 
mobilized from war industries, will be 
an excellent national investment. 
We shall need well-equipped vocational 
schools to aid youth in the postwar era. 
The American Vocational Association, 
therefore, suggests and urges that sur- 
plus government-owned property, suit- 
able for use in public vocational schools, 
should be made available at very little 
expense to the schools. It would be a 
wise procedure for the Federal Govern- 
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ment to distribute such surplus equip-- 


ment to public vocational schools on a 
gift or loan basis. 
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nities not yet served by departments. Teaching 
aids on FFA were prepared and used with 
advisers during the state Leadership Training 
Conference. The program was devoted to 
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sessions are being held for teachers on J.1.T. 
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Highlight of summer activity was the oper- 
ation of the school-community cannery pro- 
gram. In almost every one of the 55 canning 
centers, results exceeded all expectations, and 
enthusiastic patrons kept the units busy until 
midnight and later. California has extremely 
strict health laws covering processing of foods. 
To fulfill all requirements cannery operators 
have been rigorously trained under supervision 
of state departments of education and public 
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teaching, and most of them want a refresher 
course of from three months to a year in 
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one or more of these courses. They dealt 
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shearing, etc. Illinois is planning for consid- 
erable growth in the number of farm shop 
buildings for departments of vocational agri- 
culture over the state, due apparently to stim- 
ulation in connection with F.P.W.T. Course 5. 

“The Place of Agriculture in the Secondary 
School Program” is a 37-page bulletin, pre- 
pared especially for school administrators by 
H. M. Hamlin, professor of agricultural edu- 
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The Kansas Association of FFA published 
an illustrated 68-page FFA history, 1929-1943. 
Much pertinent information concerning the 
early history of the National Organization of 
Tames Farmers of America is included in the 
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compiled the review. Because farm machinery 
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cluding supervised farming and the farm shop, 
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phases of the program of vocational education 
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agriculture are working with veterans who have 
returned and desire to farm. This program is 
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er program except that additional personal at- 
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Maine is making a study to determine the 
number of vocational agriculture pupils who: 
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(1) are now farming; (2) who farmed for a 
time but who are not now farming nor in 
occupations related to farming; (3) who are 
now in occupations related to farming.—H. S. 
Hill. 

Michigan: 

Seventeen school-community canning centers 
have been established and are in operation. 
Others are operating in high school home- 
making laboratories. Special workshops have 
been conducted for supervisors and instructors 
in the food preservation program. 

The postwar planning committee for voca- 
tional agriculture is working on programs in 
vocational agriculture to be offered, problems 
of establishment of departments of ‘vocational 
agriculture, a training for occupations 
related to farming, and problems of training 
returning veterans for farming. Members of 
the teacher-training staff cooperated with 51 
teachers of agriculture in holding training con- 
ferences in 16 different centers for es 
special teachers of F.P.W.T. classes—H. 
Byram. 


Minnesota: 


The. Agricultural Education Department gave 
special attention to professional improvement 
of teachers’ in service during the summer. 
Fourteen teachers were enrolled for graduate 
work. 

Plans for next year: Expand graduate pro- 
gram, do research on out-of-school farm youth 
problems and on course of study dev elopment. 
—A. M. Field. 


Nebraska: 


We have published an illustrated bulletin 
entitled “Teaching Vocational Agriculture—An 
Opportunity.” This bulletin contains a mes- 
sage to farm-reared young men, graduates of 
high school, who might be interested in be- 
coming teachers of vocational agriculture. A 
letter with a copy of the bulletin has been 
sent to all Nebraska teachers of agriculture 
asking them to send us the names of a few 
recent 17-year-old graduates who could attend 
college for a year before being called to mili- 
tary service—H. E. Bradford 


North Carolina: 


Wartime accomplishments for students of 
vocational agriculture include: 10,460 gardens; 
402,124 laying hens; 806,810 broilers ; 14,312 
porkers ; 3,680 brood sows; 20,140 acres pea- 
nuts for oil ; 30,120 acres soybeans. Some 
FFA achievements are: War Bonds purchased, 
$516,410; in thrift banks, $30,406; invested in 
farming, $656,482; scrap metal collected, 10,- 
502 pounds. 


North Dakota: 


A total of 606 applications for OSYA courses 
have been approved with approximately 125 


North Dakota communities conducting the 
courses, the majority of which were Course 5 
with special emphasis on tractor repair and 
the construction of labor-saving equipment 
such as sweep rakes, overshot hay stackers, 
grain elevators and self feeders. Farmers en- 
rolled in OSYA farm machinery repair courses 
spent more than $150,000 for repair parts and 
materials. Two bulletins, “The V-Type Sweep 
Rake” and “Overshot Hay Stackers,” were pre- 
pared to assist farmers enrolled in labor-saving 
equipment construction courses. In the farm 
machinery repair courses conducted at Minot, 
North Dakota, 110 tractors, 10 pickups, 8 sta- 
tionary engines, 15 packers and 6 plows, as 
well as numerous smaller pieces, have been 
overhauled—Ernest L. De Alton. 


Missouri: 


Vocational agriculture teachers of Missouri 
have established 150 school community can- 
neries, of which about 100 are the permanent 
steam type. Seventeen canning workshops 
were conducted throughout the state through a 
joint program by Vocational Agriculture and 
Vocational Home Economics. Non-farm youth 
trained as Victory Farm Volunteers are making 
good as emergency farm workers. Records on 
250 of these youngsters on farms indicate that 
they are aiding materially in maintaining farm 
production —J. H. Foard. 


Oklahoma: 


A total of 839 F.P.W.T. courses of 13 dif- 
ferent types, enrollment of 23,274, were oper- 
ated during the past year. The most popular 
courses were production, conservation, and 
preservation of food for farm families; farm 
machinery repair; increasing milk production: 
and increasing egg production. Agricultural 
census data were compiled by townships by 
the teacher training department to assist new 
teachers in becoming acquainted with the types 
of farming and important enterprises in their 
communities—J. B. Perky. 


South Dakota: 


The Annual Conference for Vocational Agri- 
culture Instructors extended over a full week 
this year. The first three days were. devoted 
to short intensive skill courses along lines 
requested by the instructors and our regular 
conference procedure followed during the last 
two days—H. E. Urton. 


New Certificates: 


AVA headquarters has just received 
copies of the new simplified Life Mem- 
bership Certificate ordered by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The new certificate is 


not so large (8% x 1114), contains a- 


shorter text, and is of much more at- 
tractive design. 
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New Farmers Review 


Pledging increased activity in wartime 
farming programs, 34 delegates from 16 
state associations (840 chapters) of the 
New Farmers of America, national or- 
ganization of Negro farm boys studying 
vocational agriculture, gathered at Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, Va., Au- 
gust 3-6, to plan their coming year’s 
program. 

Highlights included a review of the 
association’s history, a tenth anniversary 
banquet, the unveiling of a service flag 
for 17,800 members, annual public speak- 
ing, and quiz contests, and election of 
new Officers. 

Also attending the sessions were na- 
tional contests finalists and chapter and 
state association advisers. 

About 26,200 members engaged in New 
Farmers of America activities during the 
past year, the national executive secre- 
tary reported. Members’ investments in 
supervised farming programs, including 
all land and livestock owned, total 
$344,665. Chapters and individual mem- 
bers bought $279,545 worth of war 
bonds and stamps. In addition, 1,767,763 
pounds of scrap metal, 346,328 pounds of 
paper, 119,472 pounds of rags, 169,472 
pounds of rubber and 20,857 burlap bags 
were collected. NFA members grew 
13,417 victory gardens and local chapters 
tended 2,431 more as chapter projects. 
Over 27,250 pieces of farm machinery 
were repaired by NFA members, who 
also helped place 3,360 farm workers on 


jobs. In addition, over 4,600 New 
Farmers helped train Victory Farm 


Volunteers for work on farms. 

At the tenth anniversary celebration, 
George W. Owens, NFA founder, and 
Prof. 8. B. Simmons, national executive 
treasurer, and North Carolina Associa- 
tion state adviser, traced NFA’s history 
from its inception in 1927 as the New 
Farmers of Virginia. Dr. W. T. Spanton, 
NFA administrative national adviser 


10 Years of Progress 


and chief, Agricultural Education Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education, told the 
delegates: “It is still possible for you 
to increase your membership and 
activities, to develop even more and 
greater leaders than you have in the past, 
and to render more outstanding service. 
Keep up the good work.” 

Presentation of bound volumes of 
letters to Dr. Owens, and to the wife of 
the late Church Harrison Banks, first 
national NFA adviser, marked the anni- 
versary banquet. Mrs. H. O. Sargent, 
wife of the late H. O. Sargent, U. S. 
Office of Education, at whose suggestion 
the New Farmers of Virginia was or- 
ganized, was also honored. 

At the final business session, Amos 
Henry, student of Agricultural, Mechani- 
cal and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Ark.., 
national president of the NFA during the 
past year, turned the gavel over to Ollie 
C. Hines, Stony Creek, Va., newly 
elected president. Other officers elected 
were: James Ray Johnson, Okla., first 
vice president; Robert Carolina, Harts- 
ville, 8. C., second vice president; John 
William Holmes, Institute, W. Va., third 
vice president; Archie Dorsey, Hemp- 
stead, Texas, secretary; Cordell Winn, 
Greensboro, Ga., treasurer; Eddie Jen- 
kins, Westmoreland County, Va., re- 
porter. 

Convention Awards: H. O. Sargent 
Award for achievement in farming to 
Regnild W. Holland, Holland, Va. Su- 
perior Farmer Awards: James H. Wad- 
ley, Okla.; Audrey H. White, N. C.; 
Cokie M. Bowser, Tex.; Eddie L. John- 
son, Fla.; Robert L. McFerren, Tenn.; 
Walter T. Walden, Va.; Scott Sanders, 
Tenn. Public speaking: first place went 
to Robert Carolina, Hartsville, S. C.; 
Archie Dorsey, Hempstead, Tex., placed 
first in the National Quiz Contest. 

NFA chapters often sponsor commu- 
nity-wide projects. 
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AVA BULLETIN BOARD 


Appointment of AVA Committees on 
Nominations and Resolutions: 


The Executive Committee has ar- 
ranged to complete the personnel of two 
important AVA Committees, the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, at the first meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee when it 
convenes in Philadelphia just previous 
to the opening of the AVA Convention. 
Personnel of these committees will be 
posted in the official AVA office at the 
Philadelphia Convention from the be- 
ginning of the Convention. 


Membership in AVA House 
of Delegates: 


While it is undoubtedly well under- 
stood by our AVA membership, never- 
theless it is probably wise to point out 
that to be seated in the House of Dele- 
gates at the Philadelphia AVA Conven- 
tion, a person must have been an AVA 
member during the 1944 membership 
year. 


State Vocational Association Dues: 


The Executive Committee has de- 
cided to discontinue the collection of 
state vocational association dues at the 
time of the AVA conventions. The cus- 
tom of collecting these dues for state 
vocational associations at the time of 
our annual convention has been tried 
out for several years. The Executive 
Committee is of the opinion that mem- 
bership in* state vocational associations 
must be determined by the state asso- 
ciations themselves and not by the AVA 
office. The AVA office is not in a posi- 
tion to pass judgment on whether an 
individual should be accepted into mem- 
bership in any state vocational associa- 
tion. These state vocational associa- 
tion dues will, therefore, not be collected 
at the Philadelphia AVA Convention. 


Be sure your state vocational associa- 
tion dues and your AVA dues are paid 
and sent in to the national AVA office 
in ample time before the Philadelphia 
AVA Convention. 


Use Zone Numbers: 


Be sure to put your Zone Numbers on 
your address for AVA membership. 
This will insure receipt of the AVA 
JOURNAL. Remember the Post Office De- 
partment asks for Zone Numbers! 





FFA FLASHES 


Kentucky: 


Kentucky Future Farmers, through their Ken- 
tucky Future Farmers Cooperative, Inc., have 
recently purchased seven double decked car- 
loads (1,650 head) 
western yearling ewes and distributed them 
among Future Farmers throughout the state. 
These ewes were purchased from breeders in 
Montana and shipped direct to teachers of 
vocational agriculture for immediate distribu- 
tion to the boys. 


Pennsylvania: 


During the past year, 237 FFA boys in the 
Wyoming-Sullivan Counties produced in con- 
nection with their supervised farming programs 
921 bushels of corn; 100,000 pounds of milk; 
525 bushels of apples; 2,000 bushels of 
potatoes; 40,000 pounds of broilers; 5,000 pul- 
lets; 15,000 dozens of eggs; 600 bushels of 
small grains; 20,000 pounds of pork; 300 
bushels of tomatoes; and a substantial amount 
of many other vegetables. 


Texas: 


The final report on the Sinton Chapter of 
FFA reveals that these young men have con- 
tributed materially to the war effort through 
building labor-saving devices in their voca- 
tional agriculture shop. Among the items built 
for patrons of the community are 30 large size 
self-feeders for hogs, 5 calf feeders, 40 electric 
and lamp brooders, 15 fattening coops for 
chickens, 2 automatic hog watering troughs, 3 
trailers, 20 chicken feeders, 2 farm gates, 2 
chicken houses, 1 barn and 2 servicemen’s 
quarters to be placed on highways. 
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Practical Suggestions for the Days Just Ahead for .. . 


CITY VOCATIONAL DIRECTORS 


HE local administrator has a criti- 

cal responsibility in these days. His 

is a position requiring rapid adjust- 
ment to changing demands and a keen 
sense of awareness of coming events. He 
may very easily be caught with his guard 
down. He may be faced with demands 
for service which his organization and 
his facilities will have difficulty in meet- 
ing. He is confronted today—Septem- 
ber, 1944—with the greatest challenge 
that has ever been presented to voca- 
tional educators. 


Vocational Training for Veterans: 


Passage of the G.I. Bill of Rights (Public 
Law 346) is only part of the answer to the 
educational needs of the returning veteran. 
To carry out this new law will take a staff of 
good teachers working with well defined ob- 
jectives on a training program that has been 
streamlined for quick, smooth action and cer- 
tain results. It will require schools, shops, 
laboratories, equipment, visual aids and well- 
organized instructional materials. It will re- 
quire vocational guidance to aid each veteran 
in choosing the occupational road he will 
travel, and instructional methods suited to his 
maturity and to his emotional and physical 
condition. Most important of all will be the 
need for intelligent leadership at the local level 
where contacts with the veteran and the Vet- 
erans Administration are most vital and most 
personal. The nature of this leadership will 
in the end determine the extent to which the 
public schools will share in the training of dis- 
abled and non-disabled war veterans. 

The local administrator should have definite 
plans for carrying out a program that will in- 
clude at least the following points: 

1. He should establish contact with the near- 
est office of the Veterans Administration. 
There are 53 such offices throughout the nation. 

2. He should prepare a list of the vocational 
training services that are available through his 
school system, and this information should be 
presented to the Veterans Administration, the 
US.ES., and other agencies that may partici- 
pate in the adjustment or advisement of 
veterans. 

3. He should present to the governing board 
of his school district a plan for expansion of 
facilities to meet the inevitable demand of the 
future. 
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4. He should prepare a plan of teacher selec- 
tion and in-service training. Training of vet- 
erans will not be accomplished by the same 
methods or techniques used on youngsters. 

5. Vocational education requires continuous 
vocational guidance. Although the Veterans 
Administration and the U.S.ES. will both pro- 
vide guidance for veterans it will nevertheless 
be necessary for the local schools to provide 
additional and continuous vocational advice. 
The local administrator should make plans 
now to have someone on his staff who can give 
needed advice and counsel. 

6. The GI. “Bill of Rights” provides that 
training beyond one year shall be approved 
only upon satisfactory evidence of progress 
and need for further training. This will re- 
quire a reliable plan of measuring the trainee’s 
progress and evaluating the quantity and qual- 
ity of learning that has occurred. The local 
administrator should begin now a scheme of 
measurement and evaluation. 


Training for Displaced War Workers: 


Twenty-two million war workers will need 
help in changing over to peacetime occupa- 
tions and many will turn to the local schools 
for vocational guidance and training or retrain- 
ing. Many have developed only single-skill 
abilities upon their highly specialized war jobs. 
In order to hold a job in peacetime competi- 
tive industry it will be necessary to broaden 
their skill and understanding. This will create 
the largest task of trade extension training we 
have ever had to face. 

With the war worker, as with the veteran, 
his contact will be with the local school organ- 
ization. He will not try to secure training 
through a State Department of Education or 
through a Federal Office but will go directly 
to the local vocational school or local admin- 
istrator of the vocational program. He will 
want to talk with a real person IN PERSON. 


The Regular Vocational Program: 


The program of training youth and adults 
that has developed during the 27 years since 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act has had 
a considerable set-back during the war period. 
Training for the building trades, the printing 
trades, the textile trades, the automobile 
trades, and many others, has either been elim- 
inated or so greatly curtailed as to make them 
totally inadequate for the job that is just 

* President National Council of Local Ad- 
ministrators of Vocational Education and Prac- 
tical Arts. 
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ahead. The local administrator should be at 
work on the rebuilding of this program that is 
so vital to the restoration of peacetime busi- 
ness and industry. Here are a few things he 
might do this semester: 

1. Make an inquiry about the industrial plans 
of the community: (a) What are the conver- 
sion plans of local war industries? (b) What 
new industries may locate in the community? 
(c) What are the estimates of needs for work- 
ers in each field as seen by the Chamber of 
Commerce, labor organizations and employer 
organizations? 

2. He should make a careful inventory of 
his physical facilities: (a) What equipment is 
available for immediate use? What is in 
storage—in inactive status in closed shops? 
(b) What will need to be replaced? (c) What 
new equipment is required? (d) What can be 
obtained from federal surplus property stocks? 

3. The local administrator should have the 
latest information on the teacher supply. 
(a) Which of his present staff will be suitable 
for the new demands? (b) How many teach- 
ers will return from military leave? (c) When 
can new teachers be recruited? (d) How can 
they be credentialed, etc., etc.? 

4. A program of education and information 
is in order right now to develop an under- 
standing of problems that are just around the 
corner—by the governing board, by the super- 
intendent of schools, by the principals, ete. 
This is important as rapid expansion of the 
vocational program requires that the “powers 
that be” have a complete sympathy with the 
purposes of occupational training and be ready 
to give the green light to new activities. 


The Local Administrator Needs Help: 


These are only a few of the tasks that lie 
immediately ahead. The fellow in the front 
line will be the local administrator of voca- 
tional education, and he will need all of the 
assistance he can obtain. Here are a few of the 
items of ammunition our state and federal 
offices and organizations can pass to him: 

a. Increased financial aid. This can be made 
possible by the passage of S. 1946. 

b. Help in working out contacts with Vet- 
erans Administration. 

c. Aid in securing promptly the latest infor- 
mation on surplus government properties—both 
equipment and supplies. 

d. Research in occupational trends. 

e. An intelligent and an effective program of 
teacher training and professional growth with a 
recognition of vocational education as a worthy 
field for professional study, and an opportunity 
to work for degrees and administrative creden- 
tials in this field. 

f. A minimum of red tape in setting-up, 
conducting, and reporting federally aided 
courses. 

g. Preparation of attractive literature which 
can be used locally to sell the program to 
business and industry, to the potential trainee, 
and to other school officials. 


h. New dynamic, streamlined instructional 
materials, texts, visual aids. 

i. A partnership of common interest shared 
in by state, federal, and local supervisors and 
administrators, with frequent opportunity for 
exchange of ideas on all levels and a demo- 
cratic participation in the formulation of pol- 
icies and philosophies. 


Pass him this kind of ammunition and 
your local administrator will give an 
enviable account of himself in the front 
lines of the battle of occupational recon- 
version. 





VocaTIONAL EpucaTion In New Jersey, 183 
pages, mimeographed. Every AVA member 
concerned with postwar planning will want to 
examine this report dealing with current prob- 
lems and postwar plans in trade, industrial 
and technical education. Even if you are in 
another field you will be interested in the 
method and scope of this report which grew 
out of a conference at Log Cabin Inn, Med- 
ford Lakes, N. J., called by John A. McCarthy, 
assistant commissioner in charge of vocational 
education, N. J. Arthur B. Wrigley, state 
supervisor, industrial education, chairmaned 
the committee. -Other members were: Edward 
Berman, James F. Mason, Joseph M. Hall, 
William J. Murray, and Clara H. Krauter. 
You can probably borrow a copy from your 
state vocational education director’s office. 


TRAINING For Vicrory. 64 pages, Fortune 
magazine size, many illustrations. In pictures, 
print and tables New York City vocational 
schools report their distinguished record in the 
War Industries Training Program. One unique 
feature presented is “The Floating School,” a 
ferryboat that became a school rendering spe- 
cial training services for the Coast Guard. 
S.S. Brooklyn is a seagoing annex to the Met- 
ropolitan Vocational High School. 


ScHooL. ComMuNITY EpucaTIONAL DeveLor- 
MENT CENTERS, 37 pages, mimeographed. Is- 
sued by the Division of Vocational Agriculture, 
State Department of Education, South Caro- 
lina. Those familiar with trends know that the 
South, probably more than any other section 
of the nation, is blazing new, progressive trails 
in education. How the rural vocational de- 
partments have become the hub for better farm 
life is shown in this report that Rachel Bruner, 
South Carolina home economics teacher, made 
under the supervision of Verd Peterson, state 
supervisor of agricultural education. Miss 
Bruner shows that the school community 
center may now have associated with it such 
services as sawmills, cane mills, hatcheries, 
refrigeration plants, fertilizer mixing plants as 
well as community canneries and farm and 
home shops. 
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Building Soundly for Postwar .. . 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


EPORTS from the states reveal 
significant developments in the 


field of business education during 
recent months. Most state supervisors 
evidence a clear knowledge of the broad- 
ened service they may hope to render if 
and when additional federal moneys be- 
come available. News contributions 
without exception have been both opti- 
mistic and progressive in tone. The de- 
velopment of cooperative part-time edu- 
cation in the distributive trades has 
made great strides even in the face of 
both restricted school enrollments and 
the impact of competitive job opportuni- 
ties in other fields. 


Pennsylvania: 


Reports an interesting departure in its Belle- 
field Trade School program at Pittsburgh. 
Since the inception of the work some time ago, 
enrollment has been made up entirely of high 
school graduates. The demands for both young 
men and women in wartime occupations so 
seriously depleted the enrollment on this level 
that the local stores agreed to pay students 
full time for their participation in a coopera- 
tive program. This would appear to parallel 
in many respects industry’s policy for isolating 
potential employees through the device of 
wage payments made for time spent in training. 
Wisconsin: 

During the months of March and April, 
through the cooperation of D. W. Elsom, su- 
perintendent of personnel, Boston Store, Mil- 
waukee, Miss Gertrude Sykes, personnel ‘direc- 
tor, Schuster Stores, Milwaukee, Mr. Fair- 
brother, supervisor of distributive education, 
Wisconsin, and G. Henry Richert, Fogger 
agent, Distributive Education, U. 8. Office of 
Education, there was developed and tried out 
a course in human relations training for de- 
partment heads and executives in retail stores. 
This course has been developed at the request 
of many store executives and is being dupli- 
cated through the efforts of the Racine, Wis- 
consin, Vocational Schools, the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education of Lllinois, and 
the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. These course outlines will 


EARL B. WEBB 


be ready soon for distribution by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Wisconsin has also en- 
tered into an agreement with the State Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation officer of the Veterans 
Administration and the Educational Commit- 
tee of the State Life Underwriters Association 
to prov ide intensive training for returning vet- 
erans in the life insurance field. This program 
will include training in the elementary prin- 
ciples of life underwriting, as well as advanced 
work in estate analysis and corporation finance. 
Training will be carried on through the services 
of a circuit teacher and designated local part- 
time instructors. 


Georgia: 


Of particular moment has been the special 
program of instruction for food service estab- 
lishments. Planned cooperation was arranged 
for with various government agencies and the 
health departments of Atlanta, Savannah, and 
Macon. Restaurant organizations have set up 
regular training schedules for itinerant teach- 
ers. It is planned to follow through on this 
instruction every 60 days. 


Maryland: 


In the past year the program of distributive 
education in Baltimore was expanded to in- 
clude training for negro youth in high schools, 
sales personnel in negro business establish- 
ments, and leadership training for negro busi- 
ness executives. 

In the Spring of 1943, a survey was made to 
determine the occupational opportunities avail- 
able for negro youth in local distributive busi- 
nesses. Distributive businesses in various parts 
of the city were contacted and it was found 
that a large number of stores, shops, and 
insurance companies in the negro sections of 
the city were utilizing the services of a con- 
siderable number of negro youth in customer 
contact services. In addition to sales work, 
these boys and girls also were engaged in 
management and display activities. A co- 
operative retail training class was organized 
at Douglass High School in September, 1943. 
Thirty-five boys and girls were selected for 
this initial venture and were given training 
in business subjects that will develop skills 
necessary for success in the distributive field. 


New York: 
The past year has shown a healthy increase 


in the registration in cooperative retailing 
classes in spite of the fact that high school 
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enrollments in general were down. Some of 
the increase, of course, is. explained by the 
fact that more and fore schools are adding 
work-experience programs to their curriculum. 
The passage of the G.I. “Bill of Rights” has 
speeded the organization of the Retail Man- 
agement Institute at Utica which will be oper- 
ating on a full-time basis by the end of the 
school year. 


Towa: 


In Iowa’s new program, stimulated by the 
appointment of a supervisor of distributive 
education, emphasis has been placed on Pro- 
gram D and pre-employment training for high 
school workers. Program D became a promo- 
tional vehicle for the state supervisor and the 
assistant supervisor who served as itinerant in- 
structors giving 22 of the total 24 courses that 
reached over 100 retail firms. Trade associa- 
tions represented on the State Advisory Com- 
mittee helped publicize and inform their mem- 
bers about distributive education. 


California: 


An outstanding distributive education pro- 
gram during the past year was the Food 
Handling and Sanitation Institute at Long 
Beach. Approximately 300 restaurant opera- 
tors and their employees were drawn into this 
program for the purpose of upgrading perform- 
ance in the handling of foods from kitchen to 
customer. The results were so successful that 
the restaurant industry and the City Health 
Department of Long Beach want to continue 
it on a year-to-year basis, making it a regular 
educational program in this city. 


Ohio: 


Executive training courses have been the 
most popular type of training offered on the 
adult level. As many as 400 executives in 
one store have been trained. Local school 
administrators have been in a position to ful- 
fill all requests made for this specialized serv- 
ice. The executive training program has be- 
come a background course for whatever type 
of training will be most needed in the postwar 
period. “Ohio has been very busy meeting 
present day planning; however, we have met 
with committees on post-war training for vet- 
erans and those who will be released from 
industry.” 


Kentucky: 


Following the plans developed in a meeting 
with the State Advisory Committee for Dis- 
tributive Education, two types of classes were 
featured during the past year. One was an 
in-service training program for employed sales- 
people. This was a discussion-conference type 
of class, using a sound film strip as the basis 
for the conference at each meeting. The sec- 
ond featured class was designed for food 


handlers. With more customers and with the 
same amount (or a lesser amount) of equip- 
ment and with a heavy turnover in personnel, 
the restaurant trade needed help in the proper 
handling and caring for food. Classes were 
made available in the war industry and extra 
cantonment zones in different parts of the 
state. 

In the high school classes the big event was 
the further progress of the Kentucky Future 
Retailers Association. The Association, after 
several years of development, emerged as a 
state organization and held a state convention. 


Indiana: 


During the last half of 1943 and the early 
months of 1944, an effort was made to develop 
a program of value to sales managers of manu- 
facturing and wholesaling organizations. It is 
felt that in the post-war wand manufacturers 
and wholesalers would be required to give 
more direct assistance to their dealers and 
other outlets and that some of this assistance 
would be in the field of personnel training. Co- 
operation was effected with C.E.D. in conduct- 
ing a sales management clinic for the Indian- 
apolis Sales Executives Club. Following this 
clinic a one-week institute was developed 
around the problem of selecting, training, and 
supervising post-war sales personnel. Four of 
these one-week institutes have already been 
held and plans are complete for holding an 
institute on the campus of Indiana University 
each month during the following year. 


Hawaii: 


A very cordial note was received from the 
supervisor of distributive education in Hawaii, 
but because of security reasons little specific 
news comment could be made. We must wait 
until peace has come to learn further of the 
activity in this Territory. 


Puerto Rico: 


“More significant than the growth in enroll- 
ment of Puerto Rico’s cooperative part-time 
courses are the changes which have gradually 
occurred in regard to this program and towards 
which everyone has worked constantly since the 
programs were first inaugurated. The fact that 
this program is now recognized by merchants 
and other businessmen as a valuable source of 
trained employees is very encouraging. Stu- 
dents are welcomed in the stores and the 
graduates are well placed in distributive oc- 
cupations, as is evidenced by follow-up records. 
It is also evident that graduates of the co- 
operative part-time course are employed with 
an average pay considerably higher than em- 
ployees in the same occupations who are non- 
graduates. The prejudice against store work 
in the Island, which is one of the mores in- 
herited from Spanish ancestors, is gradually 
disappearing.” 
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New Planning Group Tops News from . . . 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


S A RESULT of requests made in 
A the Industrial Arts section meet- 
ings of the AVA Convention in 
Chicago last December, an official com- 
mittee for planning in industrial arts on 
a nation-wide basis has been appointed 


by the American Vocational Association. 


under the general supervision of Prof. 
Arthur B. Mays, vice-president for in- 
dustrial arts in the AVA. 

Emanuel E. Ericson, professor of in- 
dustrial education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara College, is chair- 
man. The membership which has been 
selected to represent various geographic 
sections of the United States, as well as 
different types of official positions hav- 
ing bearing on the industrial arts pro- 
gram, follows: 


Lawrence F. Ashley, chief, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Activities, Board of Education, Yonkers, 
E. E. Ericson, professor of industrial educa- 
tion, University of California, Santa Barbara 
College, chairman. 

Roy G. Fales, Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education, State University of New 
York. 

J. C. Grove, State Teachers College, Com- 
merce, Texas. 

. McHenry, director, Industrial and 
Adult Education, Board of Educ ation, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Frank C. Moore, director, Industrial Arts, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. E. Nihart, head supervisor, Vocational 
and Practical Arts, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Stanley J. Pawelek, supervisor, Industrial 
Education, Baltimore City Schools. 

Kenneth Perry, director, Division of the 
Arts, Colorado State College of Education. 

Verne L. Pickens, director, Practical Arts, 
Kansas City Schools. 

Maris M. Proffitt, chief, Division of Instruc- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. 

Fred J. Schmidt, Ball Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Homer J. Smith, professor of industrial edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota 

Activities carried out so far by the commit- 
tee are in two directions: 
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First: a series of discussion conferences held 
in various locations by committee members 
in their respective geographic areas. These 
conferences have been held for the purpose 
of preliminary investigation into problems that 
will seem desirable for study by the committee. 

Second: the committee chairman has distrib- 
uted circular letters to evaluate proposed prob- 
lems and projects called to committee atten- 
tion with a view to selecting two or three of 
the most urgent of these problems for im- 
mediate study and review before the next an- 
nual meeting of the American Vocational As- 
sociation in Philadelphia. 

The committee welcomes from all persons 
interested in immediate and postwar problems 
suggestions regarding industrial arts problems 
deserving consideration and action. Sugges- 
tions should be sent to E. E. Ericson, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Indiana Reports Survey: 


Many expressions from various parts of the 
United States have been received by L. Gay- 
lord Lindall, Purdue University, in response 
to a survey under the title of “Industrial Edu- 
cation After the War.” While the larger 
number of questions«in this survey pertain to 
vocational education, a number of them are 
designed to obtain reactions in regard to in- 
dustrial arts as distinct from vocational edu- 
cation. Out of 439 men whose opinions are 
reported in this survey, 329 were superintend- 
ents in schools in cities of from 25,000 to over 
100,000 population. 

Fifty per cent favor federal aid for indus- 
trial arts programs, starting in the seventh 
grade; 58 per cent favor federal aid for in- 
dustrial arts on the high school level; 30 per 
cent favor federal aid for aeronautics programs 
for high schools in the post-war period. Forty- 
eight per cent are in favor of federal aid for 
guidance programs for all high schools. 


New York Booms Aviation: 


Leadership in the program of industrial arts 
aircraft has been developed to a considerable 
degree in the State of New York, reports Roy 
G. Fales, state director, Industrial Arts. Ap- 
propriations for work in this field were made 
available in that state, immediately after Pearl 
Harbor. The recommended program in New 
York State is divided into four types; namely, 
flying model airplane work, ground trainer and 
glider construction courses, junior aviation 
maintenance and repair work, and flight in- 
struction. State funds are available for the 
purchase of necessary equipment. “The State 
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Education Department believes that all school 
boards are obligated to provide aviation edu- 
cation in its most suitable form for pupils in 
the local school district.” 


Conferences Held: 


In Minnesota a large number of club meet- 
ings have been held to discuss present and 
post-war problems. S. K. Smith, state super- 
visor, encourages and attempts to attend all 
such meetings, while members of the staff of 
the University of Minnesota’s industrial edu- 
cation department keep in close touch with the 
programs and outcomes. The California In- 
dustrial Education Association held its annual 
spring meeting in Sacramento on April 22, 
with Warren P. Dayton of Sacramento as presi- 
dent. The afternoon program was divided into 
two sections, one for personnel directly in- 
terested in vocational teaching in trade and 
industries and the other in future problems of 
industrial arts. In Massachusetts a committee 
to study problems of post-war industrial arts 
on all secondary grade levels has been reap- 
pointed by Commissioner of Education Julius 


C. Warren. Members are: Percy F. Marsa, 
supervisor of industrial arts, Worcester, 
ass.; chairman, Charles M. Herlihy, presi- 


dent, State Teachers College, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
M. N. Stratton, deputy commissioner, State 
Board of Education, Boston, Mass., and Eld- 
ridge C: Grover, superintendent of schools, 
Redding, Mass. 


New Developments: 


Boston University has initiated courses in 

industrial arts education during the past school 
year. 
From Colorado comes the report that women 
will be considered for industrial arts teaching 
positions in Denver, prov wry" that they have 
completed minor work in that field. 

The San Diego, Calif., Board of Education 
has approved a junior ‘high school program 
requiring two and one half years of industrial 
arts work for all boys. The first semester in 
the seventh grade combines mechanical draw- 
ing and blueprint reading. In the eighth and 
ninth grades each boy is required to take four 
one-semester courses in four different shops. 
Student progress forms for industrial arts, 
which over a period of five se ‘mesters record 
information about the students’ aptitudes, in- 
terests, and abilities, will be used. Record 
cards are passed on to the senior high school 
counselors and senior high school industrial arts 
teachers for further use. 

The Industrial Arts Association of San 
Diego, suspended due to intense war effort, has 
been revived, and now has an extremely active 
planning program. 


California Stresses Aviation: 


A state conference dn Aviation Education 
was held at Berkeley, Calif. May 17-19. It 
was sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


ministration in cooperation with the California 
State Board of Education and the University 
of California. Claude E. Nihart, head super- 
visor, Vocational and Practical Arts, Los 
Angeles, represented industrial arts in this con- 
ference. 

Purpose of this meeting was to develop a 
state plan of aviation education for California. 
Of particular interest to industrial arts teachers 
was a proposal to set up a new high school in- 
dustrial arts course, designated as “General 
Aviation Mechanics.” The course suggested 
includes units in aircraft structures, engines, 
propellers, metal work, electrical work, hydrau- 
lics, instruments, controls, and drafting. Its 
establishment would necessitate the equipping 
of an industrial arts aviation mechanics labora- 
tory. Such a laboratory, it was pointed out, 
could be used by science of aviation classes. 

The new California State Plan for Aviation 


Education is scheduled for distribution in 
September or October. 
A popular activity at the Santa Barbara 


College of the University of California during 
the summer session has been the Aviation 
Workshop in Industrial Arts. Membership 
consisted of experienced teachers interested in 
developing teaching content in aviation for in- 
dustrial arts classes. 

Those attending analyzed available material 
in the field of aviation and reorganized such 
material for industrial arts classes. Courses 
of study were then developed by each in- 
dividual member to fit as nearly as possible 
the teaching situation in which he expected 
to be placed this fall. The work covered 
terminology and practices in connection with 
engines, aircraft structures, electrical work, 
instruments, elementary model making, etc. 
Course material was generally organized on 
the basis that from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
time in industrial arts work in aviation should 
be spent on manipulative processes and the 
remaining part on information and discussion. 
Three faculty members participating repre- 
sented aircraft structures; engines, ignition 
and carburetion; and the organization of teach- 
ing units. 


Oklahoma City Looks Ahead: 


“The time when all an industry wanted was 
a plentiful supply of cheap labor is past. Now 
and in the future the kind of industry which 
is an asset to a city will demand an adequate 
educational program.” The italics are ours 
but the wise words come from a concise, con- 
vincing prospectus entitled “Outline and Ree- 
ommendations—Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education in Oklahoma City Public 
Schools.” Authors are H. F. Rusch, director, 
trade and industrial education, Edgar J. Spady, 
director, Oklahoma City Trade School, and 
H. B. Bruner, superintendent of schools. Erec- 
tion of a new Oklahoma City Vocational 
School to meet a long list of Oklahoma’s post- 
war industrial prospects is advocated. 
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FOR THE JOB AHEAD 


Senators and Congressman Sponsor S. 1946-H.R. 5079 to Gird 
Vocational Education for Reconversion and Peace Tasks 


Georgia with six other Senators on 
May 23 introduced a bill to 
strengthen and prepare all public voca- 


S "Georgia Walter F. George of 


tional education services for reconversion ° 


tasks that each new war communique 
brings nearer. 

This bill is S. 1946. 

In the House of Representatives 
George A. Dondero of Royal Oak intro- 
duced a parallel bill. This is H.R. 
5079. 

These proposals have the support of 
the American Vocational Association 
and numerous other organizations. 

Six Senators who joined Senator 
George in sponsoring §. 1946 are: 
George F. Aiken, Vt., Allen J. Ellender, 
La., Lister Hill, Ala., Samuel D. Jack- 
son, Ind., Robert M. LaFollete, Jr., 
Wis., Elbert D. Thomas, Utah. 


Four Purposes 

Four major purposes are set forth in 
the bill’s introduction: 

“To provide vocational training and 
retraining programs for (1) the occupa- 
tional adjustment and readjustment of 
veterans returning from military service, 
(2) workers demobilized from war pro- 
duction plants, and (3) for other youth 
and for adults, that individuals and the 


Nation may attain economic stability. 


and security, and (4) to further extend 
the program of vocational education.” 

On the following page will be found a 
tabular analysis of the provisions of 8S. 
1946 supplied through the courtesy of 
the Research and Statistical Service, Vo- 
cational Division, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, upon the request of the American 
Vocational Association. 

Members will, however, want to ex- 
amine closely the text of the Senate and 
House bills for their own information and 


in order to answer questions. Copies are 
obtainable through your Senators or 
Representatives. 

S. 1946 and its House companion are 
the product of extended study and dis- 
cussion. More than 150 vocational edu- 
eators and others contributed sugges- 
tions and viewpoints. During the war 
Congress has voted special appropria- 
tions of more than $400,000,000 to en- 
able vocational education to train men 
and women for war industries and war 
agriculture. Taking this assignment, vo- 
cational schools prepared more than 
10,180,000 workers while carrying on the 
regular program. 

Jobs To Do 


Now reconversion appears before us. 
In many ways reconversion and the 
years ahead present problems more dif- 
ficult than war itself. New legislation 
is needed to cope with these new prob- 
lems. 

Here are a few reconversion jobs fac- 
ing vocational education: 

Training veterans: At least one-third 
of the 800,000 veterans who expect to 
continue their education say they want 
training of less than college grade. 
Loan provisions of the “GI” law aiding 
veterans to start in business or agricul- 
ture will also create a demand for train- 
ing, because success in business and 
farming requires more than dollars; it 
requires “know how.” 

Training the handicapped: Disabled 
veterans and disabled civilian workers 
are coming to the vocational schools in 
increasing numbers. 

Training workers demobilized from 
war industries: Twenty million war 
workers and other dislocated workers 
must be retrained for peacetime jobs. 

Training workers for new industries: 
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Provisions of S. 1946—To Further Extend katior 
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To provide vocational training and retraining programs for the ocegial adjus 
tion plants, and for other youth and for adults, that individuals anfNation m: 





States and Territoties. .......0cc ccc ccs 





The several States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the islafPuerto R 





I aot 5 ce ane ora o elk Ancora ee ae 


1945? and annually thereafter—continuous authorization * 





nr 


$24 ,000 ,000 ® 


$23 ,000,000* | ° $16,000,000° 





Signo * © 





Minimum allotment guaranteed each State. 


$90 ,000 


$20 ,000 $20 ,000 








Basis for allotment to States....... eine 








Total population 


Farm population 








Rural population 








Nonfaifation 








1To be used in conjunction with “Digest of Federal Legislation for Vocational Education Exclusive of National 
Defense Programs,” Federal Security Agency, U. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Division, June 1944. 


2 Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1944. 


3 As distinct from appropriation, viz., ‘“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 


* Total, $97,500,000. 


5 In addition to salaries of teachers, supervisors and directors as in major subdivisions of Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen Acts, funds to be used for: Purchase or rental of equipment; supplies; maintenance; and transportation of students. 


Matching provisions: No matching years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, but 
25 percent thereafter. 

Administrative funds: None. 

Major conditions and limitation on States: 
State boards to appoint state director who shall 
be full-time employee of state board and be 
qualified as a supervisor in one of the fields of 
vocational education. 

Agricultural education: State plan shall in- 
clude provisions for out-of-school youth and 
adults and persons returning to farms from armed 


services and war industries. Includes training in 
farm mechanics, related rural-service occupa- 
tions, production and conservation of food for 
family use, other farm vocational educational 
service programs and activities of Future Farm- 
ers of America. 

Home Economics education: State plan shall 
include provisions for out-of-school youth and 
adults. Includes training for young people whose 
homemaking experiences have been interrupted 
by the war, and for women returning from the 
armed services and war industries, in home- 











What happened after the last war will 
happen after this war; new technologies 
beget new industries, which will require 
workers specially prepared by voca- 
tional schools. 

Restaffing the crafts: Depression 
and war have for nearly fifteen years 
slowed down recruitment and training of 
skilled craftsmen. Vocational education 
must train a renewed supply of skilled 
craftsmen. 


Provisions for youth: Strengthened 
vocational education programs geared to 
occupational adjustment needs will give 
youth the training they need to get and 
hold jobs and the steadiness required in 
the difficult postwar years. 

Vocational or job counseling: Stronger 
vocational guidance services are urgently 
needed to help veterans, war workers, 
youth and others find their places in a 
peacetime world. 
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Nation may attain economic stability and security, and to further extend the program of vocational education. 








Signo ® © $4,000 ,000 © $2 ,000 ,000 © $7 ,000 ,000 * $5 ,000 ,000 ® $500 ,0007 
$20 ,000 $10,000 $20 ,000 ee eee 
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Not * exceed 10 percent for equipment after 1950. 
In addition to salaries funds may be used for: 


Maintenance of an ng program of administration, supervision; 


teacher training and research; and equipment, not to exceed 10 percent after 19: 
For salaries and travel expenses of State supervisors of industrial arts A assisting in maintenance of an anges 


oan of administration, supervision and research. 
Research and Statistical Service 
July 1944 


making, in conservation of food and other family 
resources in occupations involving home eco- 
nomics skills and other educational services for 
homemaking. 

Trade and Industrial education: State plan 
shall include provisions including apprentice 
training for out-of-school youth and adults. In- 
cludes vocational-technical subjects and appren- 
tice training. 

Distributive education: Limited to part-time 
and evening schools and classes for employed 
workers and preemployment schools and classeson 


a post-high school level of less than college grade. 

Vocational Business education: Teachers shall 
be occupationally competent through experience 
and training. Students shall spend at least one- 
half of school time in vocational classes. State 
plan shall include provisions for out-of-school 
youth and adults. Includes preemployment 
office occupational subjects on vocationa oukies 
basis in last year of senior high school or in 
schools on the post-high-school level of less than 
college grade, and part-time and evening schools 
and classes for employed workers. 














Three other considerations motivate 
the congressional proponents of S. 1946: 

First, they see that workers must be 
more skilled through training if the 
United States shall win a substantial 
share of postwar world trade. 

Second, they see that our communities 
during the war have come to expect 
much more from their vocational schools. 

Third, they note the demand to ex- 
tend vocational training benefits to 


more of our people, especially to those 
in rural regions, through area schools. 
S. 1946 would provide funds to states 
and local communities for hitherto un- 
der-aided phases: Advanced vocational 
business education, training for distribu- 
tive trades, public service training, and 
occupational information and vocational 
guidance. Funds would also be provided 


(Continued on page 32) 


Nutrition Education in Action 


Terre Haute, Indiana, from June 14 
to 28, was host to a national workshop 
with its sleeves rolled up. How home 
economics education workers and elemen- 
tary education specialists joined forces. 
to introduce more and better nutrition 
education in elementary school is here- 
with described at the AVA JovRNAL’s 
invitation by one of chief participants, 
Edna P. Amidon, chief, home economics, 
Vocational Division, U, S. Office of Edu- 
cation.—Editor. 


For a number of years, and in a 
variety of ways, home economics edu- 
cation workers have been cooperating 
with elementary education specialists on 
nutrition education in the elementary 
school. Some state and local depart- 
ments of education have made home eco- 
nomics teachers available as consultants 
to elementary teachers. Nutritionists 
and home economics education specialists 
serve as consultants in curriculum work- 
shops for elementary teachers. Repre- 
sentatives of state departments of edu- 
cation, in many cases working with 
nutrition committees, have developed 
bulletins on the teaching of nutrition 
education in the elementary school. 

All of these efforts represent impor- 
tant beginnings in stimulating nutrition 
work on the part of elementary teachers- 
in-service. However, a very limited 
number of teacher education institutions 
have included nutrition education in the 
pre-employment education of elemen- 
tary teachers. To carry nutrition educa- 
tion forward on the next logical step the 
U. S. Office of Education, in cooperation 
with the Nutrition Programs Branch, 
War Food Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, held at the Indiana 
State Teachers College in Terre Haute, 
a nutrition education workshop for staff 
members of state teacher education in- 
stitutions and selected members of state 
departments of education. The primary 
purpose was to modify the pre-service 
curriculum programs for teachers to 


make nutrition education a logical and 
natural part of the on-going elementary 
school program. 

The workshop stressed practical types 
of activities closely related to children’s 
experiences. Members observed the 
laboratory school in grades one through 
eight where nutrition activities were de- 
veloped in relation to on-going activities. 
They took part in the school lunch pro- 
gram as an educational experience. They 
participated in the regular summer ses- 
sion laboratory course in home eco- 
nomics education which gives special em- 
phasis on nutrition for those planning to 
become elementary teachers. They ex- 
amined and evaluated visual aids for 
teaching in nutrition. They joined the 
children in the after-school cooking club. 

Helen K. Mackintosh, senior specialist 
in elementary education, U. S. Office of 
Education, and Mrs. Mary Alice Banks, 
home economics member of the Indiana 
State Teachers College staff (formerly 
an elementary teacher), served as werk- 
shop co-directors. Rua Van Horn, home 
economics education, Arthur H. Stein- 
haus, school health and physical fitness, 
U. S. Office of Education; and Vivian 
Drenckhahn, regional worker, Nutri- 
tion Programs Branch, War Food Ad- 
ministration, served as _ consultants. 
Indiana State Teachers College staff 
members assisted. 

Recommendations from the workshop 
included: (1) a plan of cooperative 
action in establishing an effective nutri- 
tion education program in an elemen- 

tary school, (2) a suggested outline for 
content and methods in nutrition educa- 
tion for elementary teachers, and (3) 
suitable experience and materials for the 
elementary school. 

On June 26 and 27 overlapping with 
the workshop activities, was a conference 
of administrators of teacher education 
institutions. 

For a report of the nutrition workshop 
write to the U. S. Office of Education. 
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The March of Events on... 





THE HOME ECONOMICS FRONT 


so apparently does the zeal of 

teachers of vocational home eco- 
nomics. With community canning cen- 
ters and other wartime projects progress- 
ing satisfactorily, supervisors and class- 
room teachers are trying to anticipate 
further needs. In an age when “we must 
run to even stand still,” thoughtful 
change rightly characterizes all events 
reported by states. 


School and Home Councils: 


Administrators like H. I. Shibler, superin- 
tendent of schools, Highland Park, Mich., are 
recommending advisory couneils. Made up of 
mothers, community group representatives, 
teachers, and students, these councils would 
study the home economics department. They 
would also make a community survey of all 
services devoted to improvement of family life. 
From their findings the council would draw 
conclusions as to how the home economics 
program might better meet needs of both 
students and families. 


\ S THE war effort grows in intensity, 


Innovations in Adult Offerings: 


One of the most unique programs reported 
came as a result of legislative action in June, 
1943, when the Massachusetts Department of 
Education’s Vezational Division was charged 
with advancement of handicraft education. 
Since then 15 classes in such crafts as rug 
hooking, woodcarving, designing and tray 
painting, and sampler stitchery have been car- 
ried on successfully. The first annual Handi- 
craft Conference enrolled many skilled crafts- 
men in an intensive*ten-hour teacher training 
course. Others studied rug hooking and leather 
work techniques. Many Massachusetts arts 
and crafts associations cooperated. Depart- 
ment of Education planning is being guided 
by a state advisory committee of directors 
of art museums, business men, and authorities 
on arts and crafts. 

Special efforts are being made to reach adults 
who have not responded to organized classes. 
For example, in New Mexico, Spanish-Ameri- 
can groups meet in homes. Teachers use in- 
terpreters. In Puerto Rico the Housing Au- 
thority set aside a model house in which a full- 
time teacher developed a well rounded home- 
making program. 

One Michigan teacher finds that worried 
mothers can be helped by asking them to 
come to school with their daughters, not to 
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watch a demonstration, but to don aprons and 
together make cookies for servicemen. Out of 
this experience grew an adult class. 

Many states like Vermont use the school 
department during the summer as an informal 
service center for homemakers to can in tin or 
glass, to get help in sewing “back-to-school 
clothes,” and to can surplus garden produce 
for the school lunch. During the school year 
students come into the service centers as host- 
esses and resource helpers, thus correlating 
the day program with the adult program. 
Specialists from the rest of the school system, 
as well as those from industrial and _ retail 
fields, are called in when needed. 


Responsible Work Experiences: 


Work experience, both in And outside the 
classroom, Is vitalizing teaching. Girls teach 
each other in class demonstrations. Students 
acting as class secretaries learn to listen, ob- 
serve, and record accurately. Often classes. de- 
velop and try out actual solutions for urgent 
problems faced by individual members, such 
as the wardrobe needs of those seniors at 
Magdalena, N. M., who had received appoint- 
ments to Washington jobs. Nebraska teachers 
and students have experimentally developed 
budget and record forms so that the latter 
may have personal experience in efficient plan- 
ar spending, and recording of school finances. 

A school lunch course for high school credit 
is listed for advanced students in Florida’s 
1943 Wartime Guide. Educational value is 
insured through introduction of subject matter 
related to work experience and new learning 
problems as fast as skills are acquired. Florida 
high school teachers also take full advantage 
of the educational possibilities in the Extended 
School Service Program both as to food and 
to the care and training of the young Amer- 
icans enrolled. One clothing class made a 
profit of nearly $100 .by soliciting worn gar- 
ments, reconditioning them, and organizing 
and managing their sale. Dollars alone could 
not measure the experience value. 


Vocational Services Cooperate: 


Missouri is strengthening and extending joint 
programs in home economics and agriculture 
through cooperative work experiences in high 
school projects, salvage drives, and adult com- 
munity canning programs. 

In a number of North Carolina cities teach- 
ers of home economics and distributive educa- 
tion have developed and taught units for food 
handlers and restaurant managers. At Greens- 
boro these two high school services gave a unit 
on consumer problems. 

High school household arts instructors in 
Hyannis, Mass., worked with several managers 
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of resort hotels in teaching two short units 
on dining room service, guest room service, 
and duties of bell hops. Forty workers trained 
have been so successful that several high 
schools in the Cape Cod area may add hotel 
training to their regular home economics pro- 
gram beginning September, 1944. 

At the Central Utah Vocational School, 
Provo, cooperation between industry and home 
economics took a different form. Rural girls 
who were being trained in electricity, welding, 
and radio for war industries were also given 
an opportunity to study subjects they re- 
quested and employers recommended. These 
units included etiquette, grooming, personality 
development, getting along with people, and 
management of time and money. Resultant 
success from the worker-employer viewpoint 
was great enough to make the course a prob- 
able requirement for all boys and girls enrolled. 


Programs for Improvement: 


Programs for improvement of home eco- 
nomics educations take many forms. North 
Dakota reports a five-day workshop for admin- 
istrators in family life education. The state 
departments of public health and home eco- 
nomics education and the State University 
summer school sponsored this workshop. 

Montana’s Vocational Education Department 
will hold a Housing Institute for teachers this 
month. 

The Wisconsin State Department sponsored 
a three-week workshop on home safety edu- 
cation, as well as one-week refresher courses 
where teachers might get instruction on tailor- 
ing, costume millinery, rug hooking, slip cover 
making, draperies, and lamp shades. Principles 
of job instruction training were employed. 

Arizona, Wisconsin and other states report 
use of a teacher steering committee to help 
plan and manage annual conferences. New 
Hampshire and Vermont held a joint voca- 


tional conference on the theme, “Our High 
School—An Educational Center for Family 
and Community Development.” Oregon not 
only sponsored a curriculum workshop during 
the State College summer session, but also 
devoted the annual conference to this study. 

A most comprehensive program for teacher 
growth has been set up in New York State in 
both pre- and in-service fields. Staff members 
of the technical institutes are developing 
teaching materials. High school teachers are 
continuing their curriculum revision program. 
In the specialized field of school lunchrooms, 
the home economics faculties are considering 
training needed by school lunch managers, by 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools, 
and by school administrators. 

At East Carolina Teachers College the home 
economics staff and the state supervisor of 
occupational information and guidance are 
studying present college students and former 
graduates to determine modifications needed 
in the curriculum and in guidance practices. 
Michigan continues its research program on 
teacher growth. Interpretations are part of the 
1944-45 work. 


Streamlined Publications: 


New York State has a new magazine for 
Guidance, Practical Arts, and Vocational Edu- 
cation. Montana is preparing a postwar bulle- 
tin on housing and home safety, including 
suggestions for many innovations in the -built- 
in equipment of school laboratories. One Ari- 
zona community published an attractive book- 
let to interpret and “sell” the local offerings 
in home economics to high school students. 
Many states are mimeographing curriculum 
units and teaching suggestions; Florida suc- 
ceeded in printing with illustrations a most 
attractive bulletin, “Back to School—Home- 
making Education for Adults and Out-of- 
School Youth.” 


Massachusetts Handicraft Movement Spurred by Vocational Training 
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Interest in Area Schools Grows in... 


INDUSTRIAL 


Pennsylvania: 


Upwards of ten Pennsylvania communities 
have presented requests for approval of voca- 
tion industrial education departments. These 
new departments will, in general, be located in 
areas not within commuting distance of estab- 
lished vocational industrial programs. They 
will serve rather extensive area needs. Local 
industries and craft groups are strongly sup- 
porting these new vocational industrial pro- 
grams. Several of these new departments will 
provide excellent facilities for vocational in- 
dustrial education of girls. 

With the cooperation of War Production 
Training Centers, critically needed repair parts 
are being made for Army depots. Harrisburg 
Public Schools have special paid trainees in 
War Training classes set up to train persons 
for this type of machine work. 


Georgia: 


A training program has been inaugurated to 
meet the needs of a new apprenticeship plan 
established in the Le Tourneau Plant at Toc- 
coa, Ga. A the present time approximately 
1,000 workers are participating in this program, 
offering training in the following trades: ma- 
chinists, pattern makers, general welders and 
electricians. Diesel mechanics and moulders 
will be added in the near future. A program 
for training new workers in the automotive 
industry as mechanic learners has proven most 
beneficial to truck transport and bus trans- 
portation companies. New workers are assigned 
to a three weeks full-time, basic mechanic 
training course. Trainees are paid by local 
employers for the time devoted to this train- 
ing. After completion of basic training each 
new worker must devote six or more hours 
per week to specialized upgrading training. 

A_ new State Trade School was established 
at Clarkesville, Ga. This school is a resident 
school with dormitories and livi ing accommoda- 
tions furnished the students while taking train- 
ing. The curriculum includes long and short 
term courses. A total of 140 students en- 
rolled during the second month of operation. 
Service is given by thig school to several sur- 
rounding towns by offering supplementary 
training to war workers. 


South Dakota: 


“With the acquisition of four former NYA 
buildings and equipment we have experimented 
on the area school and have found that en- 
rollment and demands have far exceeded any 
expectation that we had. We are planning to 
expand the- area school experiment in our 
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regular program this coming fall and indica- 
tions are that schools within the area will 
supply sufficient trainees to make this a profit- 
able program. 

“Last December we gave all of our coordi- 
nators a week of foreman training and leader- 
ship work. We are now following this up with 
a special leadership conference to show the 
value of conference training and also the ulti- 
mate results of building evening trade ex- 
tension classes.”—C. O. Gottschalk, state super- 
visor, Trade and Industrial Education. 


Tennessee: 


In three of our larger vocational schools, 
we are running quite extensive summer schools 
and the regular program for high school stu- 
dents. We have attempted to emphasize the 
preinduction courses in promoting these pro- 
grams. Our experiment last summer in pick- 
ing up our three-weeks summer school teacher- 
training program from the University and offer- 
ing three weeks in each of the four large cities, 
proved so successful that we are trying it 
again this year. While the number of teachers 
employed is not as great as last year, the 
enrollment of teachers is in proportion and 
some good work is being accomplished.”—W. 
A. Seeley, state supervisor, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. 


Massachusetts: 


“In-plant” War Production training pro- 
grams have developed notably during the last 
year. These programs were organized in 48 
different industrial plants. Designated groups 
of trainees were assigned to instructors on the 
local vocational school payroll. Necessary 
equipment was set apart and sufficient work 
routed to the class to provide the essential 
means of instruction and also to permit meas- 
urement of productive work forwarded to 
stock. In every case these trainees were on 
the payroll of the concern in whose plant 
the program operated. 68 programs have been 
in operation during the year. There are now 
30 such programs in operation, 8 of which are 
in Boston. The type of training varied with 


- the need of the concern requesting the program. 


Types of “in-plant” training included were 
aluminum welding, silver soldering, manufac- 
ture of drawing dies, telegraphy, and inspection 
oe ee of gages and measuring 
tools 


Michigan: 
New day trade programs have been estab- 


lished in Michigan at Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, 
Benton Harbor, Detroit, Escanaba, Flint, Ham- 
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tramck, Hastings, Jackson, Lansing, Monroe, 
Mount Pleasant, and River Rouge. A number 
of others are in the process of organization. 
Most of the above programs are in com- 
munities where no previous trade program had 
been in operation and others represent expan- 
sion of existing programs. 

There is a very definite sentiment in Michi- 
gan toward development of area trade schools. 
Up to the present time most all-day prepara- 
tory classes have been confined to large in- 
dustrial cities in the lower part of the state. 
Youth in approximately two-thirds of Michigan 
do not have accessible training facilities; the 
communities are too small to support a trade 
program. The area trade school would be the 
ideal solution. 

One goal for the coming year will be im- 
provement of local supervisory practices and 
procedures. The entire time of the July 17-21 
conference of local supervisors and directors 
was devoted to analysis of a supervisor’s duties 
and preparation of a handbook. 

he first major step in the occupational 
training of returned war veterans was the estab- 
lishment of a resident veterans’ training camp 
on Pine Lake near Battle Creek, Mich. This 
camp is being provided by the Kellogg Foun- 
dation and will be operated by the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education. The 
State Administrative Board has appropriated 
money for the construction of a school shop 
which will supplement the other permanent 
buildings. The camp will accommodate ap- 
proximately 250 men. Large numbers of re- 
turning veterans are already being serviced 
on an individual basis by an established local 
vocational school. 

All day trade preparatory programs have 
been established in a large number of com- 
munities during the present school year. Serv- 
ices for adults have shown growth in a number 
of areas. In addition to a number of new 
centers, all day programs in home and hos- 
pital nursing aides have been offered for the 
first time in three communities. Graduates of 
these classes find ready employment in hos- 
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pitals as well as in private service due to the 
shortage of registered nurses. 


Utah: 


The Utah State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, through the War Production Training 
Program, has recently inaugurated a new state- 
wide program of supervisory personnel devel- 
opment, providing free training for industrial 
foremen, supervisors, and other leaders in four 
different. courses: (1) problems of handling 
people, (2) the supervisor as an instructor, 
(3) improvements in job methods, (4) organ- 
ization and management of production. These 
courses, which are conducted in from five to 
eight individual conferences, are outlined in 
separate course manuals and fully utilize mo- 
tion picture and filmslide material, pictorial 
wall charts, graphs, and cards, and miscella- 
neous work sheets and guides. 

The program is at present operating in more 
than a score of industries throughout the state. 
Initial demands for the training point towards 
an early expansion as soon as it is possible 
to train and certify school teachers. 

The state program is under the direction of 
H. B. Gundersen, state director, and Carter 
S. Grant, state training supervisor, who until 
recently was associated with the Civilian 
Training Offices, Air Service Command, Ogden 
Air Depot. 


Colorado: 


Harry A. Tiemann, director, vocational edu- 
cation, Colorado, has prepared attractive pro- 
motional material on Area Trade Schools. This 
mimeographed publication should be of help 
to anyone who has the responsibility of pro- 
moting area trade schools in his state. 


What’s Happening in Washington 
(Continued from page 3) 
Williamsport, Pa., William F. Rasche, Mil- 
waukee, and Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis 
—participated in a two day conference on 
postwar educational programs (especially those 
involving proposed Federal legislation) called 
in Washington Aug. 10-11 by Commissioner of 
Education J. W. Studebaker. Much discussion 
centered on §. 1946. Other associations par- 
ticipating were: American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, AASA, Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, National 
Association of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations, National Association of State 
Universities, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, NEA, National University Ex- 
tension Association and the Society for the 

Promotion of Engineering Education. 

VYA Property Stays in Schools: By pro- 
vision in the current Federal Security Agency 
appropriation act NYA property loaned to any 
public school, school system or institution of 
higher education becomes the property of the 
system or institution in which it is located. 








New Jersey Hears from Men in Uniform .. . 





“YOU CAN TELL THE BOYS” 


™ OES pre-induction training ob- 
D tained in secondary schools really 
benefit an inductee after he en- 
ters the Service?” In the answer to this 
question lies the real test of the effective- 
ness of the extensive training schools are 
offering to prepare students for induc- 
tion into the armed forces. 

To obtain an answer to this question 
for the vocational educators of New 
Jersey, a committee composed of John 
A. McCarthy, James F. Mason, Joseph 
Hall, and Joseph Constantine exainined 
a number of unsolicited letters from 
former students already in military serv- 
ice received by teachers in full-time day 
vocational schools. 

The following excerpts from these let- 
ters express the typical attitude of serv- 
icemen toward the vocational pre-in- 
duction training they obtained before 
entering the service. 


“Say, you know, I’m glad I went to 
Vocational School now, though I didn’t think 
so at the time. Now that I am in the Navy, 
that education has come in handy. For ms man 
without. any mechanical ability in the Navy 
nowadays sure has a tough time of it, for 
everything is machinery.”—U. 8S. Navy ‘Sub- 
marine Base. 

“Because of my vocational training in auto 
mechanics, I received a promotion to sergeant 
almost immediately after enlisting, and am be- 
ing sent to Officers Candidate School.”—Ser- 
geant, Air Corps. 

“You can tell the boys in school that they 
will be ahead of the game when they enter 
the army because of their vocational training. 
I was promoted and sent to school so fast be- 
cause of my training at The films 
and other materials we use are just what we 
had before in school.”—Army Air Corps. 

“Because of my vocational training and 
electrical background, I am now in charge of 
electrical maintenance for the camp.”—Private, 
Army. 

“In this course I was competing against men 
most of whom were college graduates, some 
were radio mechanics, others were from the 
telephone company. I placed second in this 
group and I feel that your able and patient 
instruction was responsible for my success. I 
also feel that my training in Vocational School 
was responsible for my mark of 139 in me- 
chanical aptitude.”—Army Signal Corps. 

“Because of my training in sheet metal, the 
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Navy sent me here, and I am now taking the 
training to become a metalsmith.”—Navy. 

“Vocational Education helped me when I 
entered the service as I was made an instruc- 
tor of sheet metal at Camp Lee, Virginia. The 
school deserves all the credit as I didn’t even 
know what sheet metal work was until I took 
the sheet metal course at the Vocational 
School.”—7/5, Air Corps. 

“I am going to Motor Machinist School to 
try for a rating. I can’t say how valuable 
the shop theory and shop work I have learned 
at Vocational School is to me now. If only I 
had realized it at the time, I think my marks 
would have been better than they were.”— 
Navy. 

“Clerical knowledge is needed in army life 
as well as in civilian life. What I learned in 
school has helped me a lot and always will 
wherever I am.”—Coast Guard. 

“The (Naval Medical) Corps has opportu- 
nities for me that closely relate to subjects 
I took up at Tech, especially chemistry 
and physics.”—Navy, S 2/c. 

“Tf they (boys in school) only knew how im- 
portant math, English, physics, and chemistry 
are in the Army. I’m sorry I didn’t study a 
little more while I was in school because I 
wouldn’t have any trouble now.”—Arm 

“T’m still doing the same kind of work as 
I did when I left school. I still feel that I'll 
never be able to repay .. . and the other in- 
structors for their great work.”—T/5 Army 
Ordnance (India). 

. and a little advice from me to them 
is to learn all they can about math and 
mechanics. I know what they need if any of 
them want to get in the Marines.”—U. S. 
Marine Corps. 

“T am using everything I learned in school, 
especially the shop work. Tell your students 
to take everything you give them.”—Navy. 





The committee’s conclusion after 
examining 72 typical letters from service- 
men was “that the long-term full-time 
day vocational education program does 
offer adequate pre-induction training for 
student personnel entering the military 
service.” 


CATALOG OF THE UNiTEeD States ARMED Forces 
Institute. Second edition. “We are the 
fraternity of waiting men” writes one young 
soldier. While they are waiting many are 


- studying correspondence courses listed in this 


catalog—a total of 235,000 soldiers and sailors, 
according to latest figures. Write to the In- 
stitute at Madison, Wis., for a copy of this 
catalog. You can use it to advise your stu- 
dents who expect to go into military service. 


Traverse City Guidance Conference 


Traverse City, Mich., was the scene 
of the Sixth National Training Confer- 
ence for Leadership in Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, held July 24 
to August 12, and sponsored by the U. 
S. Office of Education, Vocational Divi- 
sion, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service. Nearly sixty state 
supervisors, guidance directors, spe- 
cialists, and other official representa- 
tives of education gathered for a three- 
week working conference on common 
problems in the field of guidance and 
counseling. 

Among those present were state super- 
visors and their assistants from Arkan- 
sas, California, Georgia, Hawaii, II- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Puerto Rico, South Dakota, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. In addition, there were adminis- 
trators and educators interested in guid- 


ance from Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 


Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Jersey, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

The members of the conference were 
divided into groups which worked daily 
from 8.30 A.M. until 5.00 P.M. Morn- 
ing sessions were in the nature of class 
work and discussion; afternoons were 
devoted to commitee work on a series of 
studies that will be printed. 

Some of the topics covered in the 
morning sessions were: Common prob- 
lems of state programs of occupational 
information and guidance. Advanced 
problems of state supervisors. In-service 
training of new supervisors. Principles 
and practices of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service basic to 
counselor training, followed by confer- 
ence and laboratory activities. 

During the first week the following 
subjects were covered: Relation of guid- 
ance to administration, supervision, and 
instruction. The relation of the counselor 


to the administrator and other staff 
members. Occupational orientation— 
sources, filing, and dissemination. Sources 
and uses of training opportunities. De- 
velopment of supplementary aids in a 
guidance program. The proper. approach 
to Career Day in the guidance program. 
The function of occupational informa- 
tion in the classroom and in counseling. 

The second week’s work covered: The 
use of the survey and follow-up for 
building local occupational information. 
Relation of the state supervisor of occu- 
pational information and guidance to the 
local counselor. Relation of guidance 
and selection. Testing as a part of the 
individual inventory. 

The third week was devoted to: Use of 
the individual inventory in a guidance 
program. The responsibility of the 
school to the community adult counsel- 
ing service. Personal preparation of 
counselors. Results of a guidance pro- 
gram. 

Committees met on these projects: 

1. A functional one-year graduate 
course in occupational information and 
guidance. 

2. How can a vocational teacher func- 
tion as counselor for those enrolled in 
his own class? 

3. Comprehensive plan for, and utili- 
zation of, occupational information from 
the state office to the classroom and 
counselor’s office. 

4. The place of tests in the guidance 
program. 

5. Pre-service and in-service training 
for guidance of administrators, coun- 
selors, classroom teachers, and other 
school personnel. 

6. What can we do to help develop 
elementary school guidance programs? 

7. Utilizing work experience in guid- 
ance work. 

8. Explanation of the relationships of 
the various members of the school per- 
sonnel in the program of guidance. 

Wa ter J. GREENLEAF. 














N THE early part of the 1930 decade, 
there was but one state supervisor of 
occupational information and guid- 

ance. Now more than 40 states have 

state supervisors. Five years ago a mere 
handful of states were represented at 

national conferences called by the U. S. 

Office of Education. This summer at the 

national conference in Traverse City, 

Mich., 34 states were represented with 

nearly 60 persons in attendance. Voca- 

tional guidance is coming of age. Much 
of this progress stems from the leader- 
ship given by the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service staff in the 

Vocational Division, U.S. Office of Edu- 

cation, headed by Harry A. Jager. 

Vocational guidance now emerges as 
definite service for which the American 
Vocational Association asks financial 
support in a bill now pending before 
Congress. This willingness of vocational 
educators to seek funds for vocational 
guidance marks the turning point in a 
movement that has proven itself. It is 
recognition of the widespread acceptance 
of the good work being done by state 
supervisors of occupational information 
and guidance service. 

Ahead lie great opportunities for serv- 
ice and for responsibility. The next 
decade will witness the greatest period 
of readjustment this country has ever 
known. Millions of persons will seek 
to re-establish themselves in peace time 
pursuits. Vocational guidance will be 
prominent in this process. 


Arkansas: 


Sixty-one superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, and counselors have taken a two semester 
course in vocational guidance taught by Dolph 
Camp, supervisor, Occupational Information 
and Guidance; eighteen at the University of 
Arkansas summer term and 43 at an extension 
workshop during the school year 1943-44. These 
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workshops were condttcted at El Dorado, Mal- 
vern, and Montgomery County. 


West Virginia: 


Vocational guidance aided by the leadership 
of Charles P. Harper, state supervisor, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, is spreading 
rapidly among the high schools of West 
Virginia. 

Field testing programs were put on_ free 
of charge in a number of senior high schools 
whose principals requested such programs. Ap- 
proximately 3,500 juniors and seniors were 
tested. 

The testing program in each high school took 
two full days. Each pupil was given screen- 
ing tests on the first day. These consisted 
of tests of information, of intelligence, of 
work-interest preferences, and of general arm, 
hand and finger dexterity. Scores of the first 
day, 26 in all for each pupil, were used to 
plan a tailor-made testing program for the 
second testing day, a week or two later. 

On the second day, each pupil was given 
aptitude tests in a selected aptitude area, such 
as musical, artistic, clerical. At the end of 
the day conferences were held with the pupils 
to let them know the results. 

One of the significant phases of the testing 
program was the participation of four or more 
teachers in each school who were asked to help 
give and score tests. This was made necessary 
because of the small number of college stu- 
dents in test and measurements and guidance 
courses available for the field trips, who as- 
sisted Doctor Pistor in giving the test. Never- 
theless the arrangement proved very stimulat- 
ing because many of these teachers have since 
given evidence of interest and growth in 
guidance technics. In response to this interest 
a well attended special clinic course in guid- 
ance was organized during the first summer 
term at West Virginia “Tech.” The testing 
programs will be extended to more schools 
during the coming year. 


Puerto Rico: 


In spite of wartime difficulties, the Puerto 
Rican legislature recently passed and Gov. Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell approved an appropriation of 
$150,000 yearly, to be spent on the supervision, 
in-service training, and the hiring of full-time 
counselors in the public schools. This ap- 
propriation anticipates the post-war needs for 
guidance and makes possible definite in-service 
training for counselors during 1944-45. Six ex- 
perimental centers will be set up in various 
parts of the island for the purpose of develop- 
ing programs and procedures necessary to the 
several types of schools and localities. The 
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appropriation will eventually provide a com- 
munity guidance center in almost every town 
on the island to aid the students in the 
schools, the adults in their night-school work, 
and the returning members of the armed forces. 
John H. Hughes is insular supervisor, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service. 


* 
Kansas: 


W. T. Markham, state supervisor, 
two interesting projects: 

1. Testing service: A Kansas Association of 
High Schools and Colleges for the improve- 
ment of student guidance and counseling has 
been formed. The organization is sponsored 
by the Kansas Academy of Science and the 
State Board for Vocational Education through 
its Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service. This organization has provided for a 
testing program. Tests included in the initial 
program consist of the Henmon-Nelson Intel- 
ligence (College Level), Henmon-Nelson In- 
telligence (High School Level), Iowa High 
School Content Examination Test, Cooperative 
Reading Comprehension, Schrammel-Gray 
Reading Test, and the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord Test. These tests have been given in 20 
leading high schools. Results are tabulated and 
filed in the state office for the use of colleges 
to which students from these several schools 
go. It is hoped that this testing program will 
grow and that in the future we shall have 
available test results from a large number of 
our high schools involving more tests than 
those mentioned above. 

2. Counselor training: From June 5 to 16 
a two-weeks guidance practicum was held at 
the Kansas State College in Manhattan. 


reports 


The training program at Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, June 12-July 7 featured a work- 
shop in addition to basic summer session 
courses for counselors. The workshop pro- 
vided facilities for individual study on the 
following topics: Basic principles in counsel- 
ing, occupational information, educational 
guidance, improvement of personality, occupa- 
tional survey, guidance practice in elementary 
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schools, guidance practice in rural schools, 
personal inventory, counseling, social guid- 
ance, follow-up, adult counseling, placement, 
organization and administration of the guid- 
ance program in the school. 


Maine: 


Biggest news from Maine is that Dana Cot- 
ton, popular state supervisor, has resigned to 
accept the important position of placement 
secretary at the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. All state supervisors will 
regret to lose Dana from the group but con- 
gratulate Harvard on its wisdom in choosing 
for placement work a person trained in voca- 
tional guidance techniques. Before leaving 
Maine, Dana had initiated several projects 
which will be carried on by his close collabora- 
tor, C. C. Robinson. An occupational survey 
report of Millinocket will be issued soon. 


Massachusetts: 


Joseph A. Bedard, supervisor of occupational 
information, reports a series of worthwhile 
activities for the past year: (1) A series of in- 
service training conferences with vocational 
school counselors; (2) participation in the 
development of pre-induction programs with 
high school pupils in cooperation with voca- 
tional schools; (3) participation in a program 
for employment managers and personnel work- 
ers relative to the employment of returning 
veterans; (4) participation in a state-wide 
committee for the establishment of coopera- 
tion and coordination of industrial arts and 
vocational education; (5) development or ex- 
pansion of guidance programs aimed to develop 
closer cooperation between the high schools 
and vocational schools; (6) publication of the 
bulletin, “A Plan for the Selection of Pupils 
for Vocational Training.” 


New York: 


The counseling needs of returning service 
men and adults to be released from war pro- 
duction plants are foremost in our thinking. 
Local surveys of the needs and experimental 
work in Delaware, Chautauqua and Rockland 
Counties and the villages of Bainbridge and 
Cobleskill are in progress. 


Minnesota: 


A veterans’ information and referral office 
was established in Minneapolis as a coopera- 
tive agency combining the facilities of more 
than forty federal, state, and local agencies. 
The purpose of the organization is to assist in 
the speedy readjustment of the veteran to 
civilian life. Financial support for the opera- 
tion of this office is given by, the Minneapolis 
War Chest. Its services are rendered with- 
out obligation. The local public school voca- 
tional training division is one of the cooperat- 
ing agencies. 





Adequate Training for Apprentices Includes . . . 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 


N VIEW of the national shortage of 

skilled craftsmen there has developed 

a growing interest in apprenticeship. 
Since the public schools have a definite 
contribution to make to the training of 
an apprentice we may hopefully look 
forward to the time when the part-time 
cooperative programs now in operation 
in many communities may become the 
standard for all apprenticeship in the 
country. 


Indiana: 


In the VTWPW there is a tendency to 
request highly specialized intensive “in-plant” 
training. Plants taking new types of contracts 
are calling for a variety of training. One plant 
has hundreds of tanks to be repaired. This 
calls for welders and general maintenance men. 
Training programs are more readily accepted 
than in previous years. 

We are planning to establish three or pos- 
sibly four aeronautics training centers. They 
will be in the larger population centers and 
will be tied up closely with local air field 
activity. 

Seven postwar planning committees are at 
work: adult education, apprenticeship, area 
vocational schools, equipment, local and state 
supervision, retraining, and safety. 

Larger centers are working out a plan for 
training of veterans or demobilized war work- 
ers. Approximately 50 war veterans are on 
VTWPW training rolls. Efforts are being 
made to work out individual programs for each 
veteran. 

Two new publications have been issued; one 
on apprenticeship and one on aircraft riveting. 


At Fort Wayne workers are being trained 


to drill diamonds for dies in wire drawing. 
This work is carried on in association with 
the Signal Corps. Each trainee operates 12 to 
15 belt-driven drills made from sewing machine 
needles. Some are of the smallest diameters 
and about one-half the diameter of a human 
hair. 


Massachusetts: 

Capt. Frederick A. .Zehrer, First Service 
Command, reports the extent to which voca- 
tional education is contributing to the training 
of young people for the Army: 

1. During the school year 1943-1944 a total 
of 203 high schools and 36 vocational schools 
(76 per cent of all public secondary schools) 
reported adaptations of their curricula offering 
pre-induction training to boys aged 16 and 
older. 


THOMAS DIAMOND 


2. Thirty-six Massachusetts vocational and 
trade schools reported 5,781 boys enrolled in 83 
vocational courses adapted according to War 
Department recommendations; 98 per cent of 
the boys in vocational schools are receiving 
specific vocational PIT. 

3. Twenty vocational schools are serving 39 
high schools in cooperative high school-voca- 
tional school PIT programs with a total en- 
rollment of at least 1,568 boys. 

4. Thirteen vocational and seven high schools 
offered PIT courses for 399 out-of-school men 
aged 18 to 37 years who faced induction into 
the armed forces. 


Michigan: 


During the past year there has been a very 
substantial increase in the number of coopera- 
tive occupational training programs and in new 
communities offering day trade courses. 

In February 1944 the Trade and Industrial 
postwar planning committee was appointed by 
Director George H. Fern. This committee has 
held monthly meetings as well as numerous 
sub-committee meetings. A complete report 
should be ready soon. 

The annual summer conference of local 
directors, supervisors and coordinators was 
held from July 17 to 21 at the Conservation 
Officers Training School, Higgins Lake. The 
entire Michigan staff of the. Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship and some area supervi- 
sors from other states met with the Michigan 
apprenticeship coordinators. The Michigan Ad- 
visory Council for Vocational Education, com- 
posed of 16 superintendents of schools, held 
their meeting in conjunction with this con- 
ference. 

Two Firemen Instructors’ training confer- 
ences were held this year: one in conjunction 
with the Michigan Fire College—a ten-hour 
course—attended by 36 firemen instructors, 
and the other a 30-hour training conference 
attended by 30 firemen instructors. 

W. A. Ross, consultant, Public Service Oc- 
cupations, U. 8S. Office of Education, served 
as the conference leader for these meetings. 

Programs for small and volunteer fire de- 
partments are being conducted. Thirty Town 
Fire Schools were held this year and about 500 
volunteer firemen profited by this training. 

Approximately 350 librarians were instructed 
at four vocational librarian workshops held at 
Walden Woods, Higgins Lake Conservation 
Training School, and Camp Shaw in Michigan. 
They received training in library administra- 
tion, book selection, classification, techniques 
of story telling, book binding, library legisla- 
tion, and methods of library operation. These 
courses are requisites in the state certification. 
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Minnesota: 

The part-time cooperative program in Min- 
neapolis has been expanded this past year. 
Formerly, this program has operated in cities 
exclusive of the first class. Minneapolis courses 
are either office training or miscellaneous 


trades. It is planned to have both courses 
set up in each of the larger high schools of the 
city. Programs are operating under a city- 
wide general advisory committee. Miss Mar- 
garet Andrews is the general coordinator in 
charge of the program. 


New York: 


Figures recently made available reveal that 
up to January 1, 1944, 927,296 men and women 
have been trained for war jobs under VTWPW 
in New York State: 465,445 in pre-employment 
courses; 461,857 in supplementary courses. 

The Curtiss Wright Corporation, airplane 
division, started a program of pre-production 
training on an “earn-while-you learn” basis at 
Burgard Vocational High School. A branch of 
the company’s employment office has been set 
up at the school as well as a clinic for physical 
examinations and equipment for photographing 
and finger printing new workers. Eighteen 
full-time instructors are engaged in the pro- 
gram, which has been set up to accommodate 
300 trainees at one time. A full-time super- 
visor coordinator from the Curtiss Wright staff 
assists at Burgard. 


Tennessee: 


Nashville has entered a new area of part- 
time education. A trade-preparatory course 
was started in the fall to train loopers for a 
hosiery mill. Trainees in this class are paid 
while in training. W. A. Seeley reports that 
he is planning a curriculum conference to study 
and standardize course outlines and instruc- 
tional material in the 12 principle shop in- 
struction fields. The diversified occupations 
program is being expanded in the state. 
Several new occupations were introduced last 
fall. Four more will be added as soon as 
coordinators can be obtained. 


Texas: 


A number of post-war planning conferences 
have been held to plan expansion of industrial 
training programs for Negro groups. Four such 
conferences have already been held. Thomas 
Holley has been appointed state supervisor and 
teacher-trainer of industrial education for the 
Negro. 

Another very definite trend is toward voca- 
tional training on the post-high school level. 
Texas is planning to develop 25 area schools. 


Virginia: 

On Saturday night, July 8, 52 coal miners 
in the coal fields of Virginia received diplomas 
for having completed the standard course of 
study for coal miners operated by the State 
Department of Education. After the men com- 
pleted the standard course they were given a 
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thorough examination by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the coal operaters 
association and the labor organizations. 

All coordinators in the diversified occupa- 
tional training program met in Richmond 
August 21 to 26 for an intensive training pro- 
gram. 

Two itinerant instructors have been em- 
ployed to train school bus drivers. These in- 
structors conduct training courses at the schools 
during the hours between the delivery of the 
students to the school and the time that they 
take the children home. Each course lasts for 
approximately 30 hours. 


Personal 


Robert O. Beebe, director, Essex County 
Vocational Schools, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced his intention of resigning. Ronald 
Kent has been named acting director. Mr. 
Beebe demonstrated the efficiency of the 
larger administrative unit or area school in 
vocational education. Essex County Voca- 
tional Schools serve 20 local school districts. 

* *+ 

C. M. Miller, state director, Vocational 
Education, Topeka, Kan., was elected presi- 
dent of the Vocational Department, National 
Education Association. 

&¢ & 

Bradley C. Lawton, state supervisor, Dis- 
tributive Education, and Harry J. Peterson, 
state supervisor, Agricultural Education, in 
Minnesota, have resigned to enter private 
industry. Mr. Lawton has joined the Bruce 
Publishing Co.; Mr. Peterson the Midland 
Cooperative Co., Minneapolis, as farm edu- 
cation specialist. 

&* #2 

Frank B. Kyker, chief, Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, has three 
sons in the air forces. Frank Jr. recently 
received the Navy Medal of Honor for hero- 
ism in removing a fellow pilot from a crashed 
and burning plane. 

* & 

S. Lewis Land, formerly state supervisor, 
Industrial Education, New York, has been 
appointed head of the Department of Indus- 
trial Education, Pennsylvania State College. 
He takes the place left vacant by the death 
of F. Theodore Struck. John F. Friese of 
the Penn State staff has been appointed head ~ 
of a newly created department of industrial 
arts education. 
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Postwar Talks at Penn State 

Discussions basic to postwar education 
planning took place on July 14 at Penn- 
sylvania State College. Leaders in vo- 
cational education, junior college de- 
velopment, university extension and 
postwar planning participated. 

Talks on the future relations of voca- 
tional education to its educational neigh- 
bors followed a panel discussion on 
“Trends in Vocational Education” chair- 
maned by L. H. Dennis, AVA executive 
secretary. 

Following are committees which took 
part in the talks: 


Committee from the American Association 
of Junior Colleges: Walter C. Eells, executive 
secretary, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges; Knox M. Broom, State Department of 
Education, Jackson, Miss. ; Leland L. Medsker, 
Chicago Municipal "Junior College; E. Everett 
Cortright, president, Junior College of Con- 
necticut; David B. Pugh, supervisor under- 
graduate centers, Pennsylvania State College; 
Theodore H. Wilson, president, University of 
Baltimore Junior College. 

Committee of the National University Ex- 
tension Association: J. O. Keller, assistant to 
the president in charge of extension, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; C. A. Fisher, director, Ex- 
tension Service, Univ ersity of Michigan ; 
Maurice A. Chafey, Division of University 
Extension, Rutgers University ; Asa S. Knowles, 
dean, School of Business Administration, 
Rhode Island State College; George B. Zehmer, 
Division of University Extension, University 
of Virginia; E. L. Keller, Division of Engi- 
neering Extension, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Panel discussion members were: John A. 
McCarthy, president, AVA, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, and State Director of 
Vocational Education, N. J.; George H. Fern, 
vice-president, AVA, for Industrial Education, 
state director, Vocational Education, Mich.; 
John J. Seidel, state director, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Md.; Paul L. Cressman, director, Bu- 
reau of Instruction, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction ; Walter C. Eells, execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of Junior 
Colleges; J. O. Keller; H. C. Fetterolf, chief, 
Agricultural Education, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; William Rasche, 
director, Milwaukee Vocational School; George 
H. Parkes, director, Williamsport Technical 
Institute; Edward Berman, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, Bayonne, N. J 

Also participating in the panel discussion 
were members of the Committee on Vocational 
Education in the Pennsylvania State Council 
of Education Postwar Planning Group. 


Charles H. Lane 


Charles Homer Lane, federal agent, agricul- 
tural education, U. 8. Office of Education, died 
June 25 in the Rhode Island Hospital, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Before Smith-Hughes Act adop- 
tion Dr. Lane served 
with the Office of 
Experiment Stations, 
Department of Agri- 
culture. He was 
identified with the 
program in  voca- 
tional agriculture 
since its beginning 
as agent for the 
Southern states, as 
chief of the Agri- 
cultural Education 
Service, and in re- 
cent years as agent 
for the North At- 
lantic states. Under 
his direction as chief 
of the service, the 
Future Farmers of 
America’ became established in 1928. He served 
as national FFA adviser from its inception 
until 1934, and since then as regional adviser. 


Keith L. Holloway 


Keith L. Holloway, head, department of 
agricultural education, University of Arkansas 
for 20 years, passed away June 22. After teach- 
ing science in the Texas High School, Fort 
Worth, Dr. Holloway served as department 
of agriculture head and farm manager at Ar- 
kansas State Teachers College. In 1924 he 
was made head of the department of agricul- 
tural education, University of Arkansas. Under 
Dr. Holloway’s leadership one of the first and 
most outstanding programs of “off-the-campus” 
cadet teaching in vocational agriculture was 
developed. 


John H. Trybom 


John H. Trybom, director of vocational edu- 
cation, Detroit, retired since 1937, died at 
Phoenix, Ariz., April 28. Born in Sweden, Mr. 
Trybom came to the United States where he 
became a leader in manual training education. 
Four years after graduation from Harvard he 
came to Detroit where he developed a voca- 
tional program commensurate with the needs 
of a rapidly growing industrial city. He in- 
troduced many new courses and under his 
leadership Detroit’s famous Cass Technical 
High School was built. 








Editorial Board Member Sherman Dick- 
inson’s daughter was one of two Columbia 
University journalism students to receive 


Pulitzer awards for a year’s study abroad. 
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Organizing Under New Federal Law .. . 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


OCATIONAL rehabilitation serv- 

ices of the various states are being 

organized under the new federal vo- 
cational rehabilitation bill to do a com- 
plete job of rehabilitation for disabled 
persons. The federal government pays 
100 per cent of expenses for administra- 
tive personnel, 100 per cent case cost on 
war disabled, and 50 per cent case cost 
for regular civilian cases. 

Recent reports indicate that organi- 
zations have been set up and most states 
now have a bulletin describing services 
available. 

Special efforts are being made na- 
tionally to work out cooperative rela- 
tionships with federal and state agencies 
concerned with the disabled. 

All states will have a general advisory 
committee which will advise the state 
boards for vocational education and the 
state staff on general policies. In addi- 
tion they will have a medical advisory 
commitee which will advise the state 
staffs on physical restoration and hos- 
pitalization. 


Alabama: 


At Brookley Field, Mobile, Ala., many blind 
persons are doing their part in helping win the 
war. Brookley Field is the repair and supply 
depot of the Fourth Area Command, U. S. 
Air Forces, serving the Southeastern states and 
employs approximately 18,000 civilians. Not 
only have the blind at Brookley Field done a 
good job, but they have been an inspiration 
to sighted workers. 

After the first group of 10 started working, 
the various department heads noticed that, 
besides doing well the jobs to which they were 
assigned, in some cases their performance ex- 
ceeded that of sighted people. Records have 
been made comparing the production of the 
blind and the sighted. In several of the jobs 
in which they were placed, the blind greatly 
exceed the production of sighted employees. 
They also improve the morale of other em- 
ployees in departments in which they are 
employed. 


0. I. PAULSON 


The project at Brookley Field was started 
through the efforts of the local workers in 
the Mobile Vocational Rehabilitation Office. 
Through the plan of operation by the State 
Board of Education, a local rehabilitation office 
is maintained in connection with the Mobile 
Board of Education. This office services the 
Mobile area and south Alabama counties. 

For several months before the first large 
group of blind was employed at Brookley 
Field, two blind persons were working in the 
dark room in the photographic department 
and one blind person was using the dictaphone 
to record telephone messages and to transcribe 
them on a typewriter. These workers were 
successful and, of course, helped pave the way 
for others. 

Before the first large group was employed. 
plans were made by the rehabilitation workers 
and Brookley Field officials, for their selection, 
training and placement. Rehabilitation work- 
ers helped select the first group of 10. They 
were then placed in the Post School for train- 
ing as mechanic learners. This training lasted 
from one to four weeks, depending upon the 
jobs. They had one regular teacher and job 
analyst and counselor working with them. 
The job analyst worked with the officials in 
finding suitable jobs through counseling with 
the rehabilitation workers and individual blind 
workers. Because of the success of the first 
group in selected work, other groups of three 
to ten have been taken in periodically. 


New Jersey: 


John J. Toohey, Jr., director, sends an article 
appearing on page 14 of the August, 1943, issue 
of American Mutual Magazine, entitled “We 
Hire the Handicapped” by James J. Cassidy, 
Personnel Manager, Jacques Kreisler Manu- 
facturing Corporation. This article is well 
worth reading and the story is particularly 
important since the author is himself handi- 
capped. 


New York: 


G. 8. Bohlin, chief, Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, forwards an issue of The New 
York Physician, January, 1944, with an article 
entitled “Disabled Men in Industry” on page 
28. This article is also written by James J. 
Cassidy. 


Oregon: 


At the last meeting of the State Board, 
Charles F. Feike was appointed state super- 
visor, pro tem, while O. I. Paulson is serving 
as state director of vocational education. 
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AVA Co-Sponsors National Radio Series 


John A. McCarthy, AVA president, 
will speak to the nation at 11 aim. 
EWT on Sunday, September 24, over the 
NBC network. President McCarthy will 
share the microphone with Robert J. 
Watt, international representative of the 
American Federation of Labor and Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
member, and Thomas C. Boushall, di- 
rector, Morris Plan Bank, Richmond, 
Va., and chairman of the joint U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce-AASA commit- 
tee on education. 

“Pursuit of Learning” is the overall 
title of the series. The September 24 
broadcast will take up an issue of special 
concern to vocational education, “Should 
Work Experience Be Part of Educa- 
tion?” 

[NB: Call your local NBC staticn to 
find out whether the “Pursuit of Learn- 
ing” broadcasts will be carried. If a 
local program blocks reception, the sta- 
tion may be able to transcribe “Pursuit 
of Learning” and present it at a later 
hour.—Ed'tor.} 

Eight major postwar educational is- 
sues are considered on “Pursuit of Learn- 
in ” 

What Can We Learn from GI Edu- 
cation,” August 13. 

“Education for Veterans,” August 20. 

“Education for American Citizen- 
ship,” August 27. 

“Education for World Understanding,” 
September 3. 

“How Shall We Assure Equal Oppor- 
tunity to Education?” September 10. 

“How Can We Reduce Illiteracy?” 
September 17. ; 

“Should Work Experience Be Part of 
Education?” September 24. 

“Military Training for 
Youth,” October 1. 

Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis rep- 
resented the AVA in conferences lead- 
ing up to the presentation of “Pursuit 


American 


of Learning.” The National Broad- 
casting Company presents the series with 
the cooperation of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Vocational 
Association. 


James T. Gearon, formerly with VTWPW, 
has been appointed special agent for research 
in vocational education, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, assisting the chief of the research and 
statistical service, Francis G. Cornell. Until 
coming to Washington Mr. Gearon was direc- 
tor of the Everett (Mass.) Trade School and 
principal of the Fairfield Whitney Junior-Sen- 
ior High School. He is past president of the 
Massachusetts Vocational Association and the 
Vocational Education Society of Boston. 

Editorial Board member Letitia Walsh has 
resigned her position at Stout Institute to in- 
troduce a graduate department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois. 

Marion 8. Van Liew, chief, Bureau of Home 
Economics Education, New York State, has re- 
signed and will make her home at Fort Ann, 
N. Y. Miss Naomi Voegele has been appointed 
to the Bureau to supervise the food production 
and conservation program. 





-——New McGRAW-HILL Books—— 
for shop courses 


Almstead, Davis and Stone’s 


RADIO: FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


$1.80 


Slurzberg and Osterheld’s 


ELECTRICAL ESSENTIALS OF 
. RADIO 


Textbook edition, $3.00 


Baysinger and Schaal’s 


WOODWORKING PROJECTS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS STUDENTS 


Ready Soon 


Send for copies on approval and for 
1944 Victory Program catalogue 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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T IS significant that THE 
SHIP, a cargo carrier 
launched in 1922, should 

play a major role in present-day | 
affairs when modern ships of all 
types are so numerous. 

For a ship to maintain its 
identity and to merit special mention 
during these times when heroic accounts 
are being written of ships both large and 
small, calls for comment. Such recogni- 
tion of THE SHIP is well earned 
through years of faithful service to the 
educational agencies which form an im- 
portant part of the foundation of our 
democracy. “THE SHIP, by the pur- 
chase of exhibit privileges at national, 
regional and state conventions, has un- 
derwritten the vocational, industrial arts 
and fine arts educational programs of 
our nation. 

THE SHIP’s crew, now numbering 
about 225, travel thousands of miles 
each year not alone to sell, but to obtain 
ideas and information that help to im- 





prove the quality of their prod- 
ucts and service. 

\ The fine cooperative relation- 
] ships that have developed be- 
tween the educators and THE 
SHIP have proved mutually 
valuable. The sincere confidence 
based on the frank and honest exchange 
of ideas between the two groups is a 
source of greaf pride to all who are as- 
sociated with either group. 

THE SHIP is made up of representa- 
tives of reliable companies doing busi- 
ness in the educational field. It is im- 
portant that some of the largest machin- 
ery companies, equipment companies, 
publishing companies, tool companies, 
and supply companies have been repre- 
sented in THE SHIP for the entire 
period of its existence. 

Every crewman is proud of THE 
SHIP and strives constantly to uphold 
its name which signifies faithfulness, 
tried loyalty and firm friendship. 


CAPTAIN CHARLIE ROPER. 





For the Job Ahead 
(Continued from page 16) 
to strengthen state leadership in indus- 
trial arts education. 

Certain other points deserve attention: 

Each separate appropriation item re- 
quires that the state plan include provi- 
sions for out-of-school youth and adults. 

Provision is made for vocational- 
technical education. 

State plans must provide for utiliza- 
tion of advisory committees, “and where 
the interests of labor and management 
are involved they shall have equal rep- 
resentation.” 

Precautions against possible abuses in 
industrial-plant training programs of 
the George-Deen Act are reiterated. 
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No matching is required for two years; 
25 per cent thereafter. 

Washington hurries to prepare for 
“surrender” day. Legislation for busi- 
ness, for contract termination, for agri- 
culture, for labor, commands attention 
in Congress. For many months those 
interested in vocational education have 
known that they too must be ready. S. 
1946 and H.R. 5079 is a sound vocational 
education reconversion program. 





American Education Week: 


“Education for New Tasks” is the keynote 
for American Education Week, November 5-11. 
Posters, mats, and suggestions for securing 
community attention to schools and their 
problems during this week may be obtained 
from the National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., Washington 6, D. C 
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A.V.A. Membership Analysis N2¥Ssc'::: 76 =_ = = 
a akess 41 47 on 47 
July 31, 1944 eS - 510 404 60 464 
. . N. Mex. ... 127 113 -s 113 
— SS 2 Oe is. 1612 1,480 135 1,615 
_h, eee 298 630 4 634 
er 581 612 1 613 WN. Dak. .... 90 85 pra 85 
Alaska .... 1 1 —_ 1 Ohio ..,,.. 1141 913 13 926 
Ariz. ...... 102 = 68 Okla. ..... 550 310 — 531 
Ark. ...... 647 —_ 7 7 Oreg. ..... 280 104 1 105 
Calif. ..... 893 896 17 ee 1,921 1,213 10 1,223 
ee 119 168 1 169 puerto Rico 480 300 ite 300 
Conn. ..... 257 282 2 fn >? aaa 24 deaiiadia 24 
ee 73 129 1 — tis... 658 608 1 609 
eee 1,234 334 2 336 § Dak...... 88 109 iain 109 
Sere 1,190 1,275 8 1,283 Tenn. 800 678 7 685 
Hawaii ... —— — — —— Texas .... 1,142 945 58 1,003 
ED ssa2 145 123 1 124 ich ...... 141 56 pontiac 56 
gaa 2,506 1,753 16 — =. 63 Beer 67 
errr 667 628 4 632 yo ....... 618 665 7 672 
_, Seren 585 479 2 481 wash. .... 134 355 dined 355 
Kans. ..... 253 213 5 218 wWash., D.C. 134 99 10 109 
i «cassee 599 451 9 460 wova..... 402 248 2 250 
La. ....... 333 169 3 172 Wis. ...... 1,175 954 61 1,015 
Maine .... 142 81 2 83 Wyo. ..... 75 69 simi 69 
330 447 13 as. «¢ 7 1 
eee 950 962 6 968 Life Mem- 
eee Te 370 366 8 374 berships . +14 ann +14 +14 
ee 525 372 6 378 26.686 21,933 501 22,434 
Seer 673 563 1 ss 4... 
_ Serer 554 538 3 541 *End of Membership Year. 
Pacers 88 —— —— — + Deceased, discontinued or transferred. 
AVA RECONVERSION CONFERENCE 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 5-9, 1944 
Hotels and Rates 
Hotels Single* Double* 
Adelphia ....13th at Chestnut St., 7 $3.50 up $5.00 up 
Barclay tittenhouse Square, East 3 5.00 up 7.00 up 
Sellevue-Stratford Broad and Walnut Sts., 2 4.00 up 6.00 up 
3enj. Franklin + Chestnut at 9th, 5 3.50 up 5.50 up 
srierhurst 4527 Walnut St., 39 2.00 up 3.00 up 
Colonial llth and Spruce St., 7 1.75 up 2.75 up 
Drake 1512 Spruce Street, 2 3.85 up 5.50 up 
Essex 13th & Filbert Sts., 7 3.00 up 4.50 up 
MecAlpin 10th and Chestnut, 7 2.25 up 4.00 up 
Normandie . Chestnut St., at 36th, 4 3.00 up 4.00 up 
Philadelphian Chestnut at 39th St., 1 3.00 up 4.50 up 
Ritz-Carlton Broad and Walnut Sts., 7 4.00 up 6.50 up 
Robert Morris 17th and Arch Sts., 3 2.50 up 4.00 up 
Spruce .. 13th and Spruce Sts., 7 2.50 up 3.50 up 
St. James 13th at Walnut Sts. 2.75 up 4.50 up 
Stephen Girard 2027 Chestnut St., 3 2.75 up 4.50 up 
Sylvania Juniper & Locust Sts., 7 3.00 up 5.00 up 
Tracy 36th above Chestnut, 4 2.00 up 3.00 up 
Walnut Park Plaza 63rd & Walnut Sts., 39 3.30 up 5.50 up 
Warburton 20th and Sansom Sts., 3 3.00 up 5.00 up 
Warwick 17th & Locust Sts., 3 5.00 up 8.00 up 
Wellington 19th and Locust Sts., 3 4.50 up 6.50 up 
Whittier .. 15th and Cherry Sts., 2 2.00 up 3.50 up 
Hillcrest 92425 Stenton Ave., 
Chestnut Hill 18, Penna. 2.50 up 4.00 up 


* Rates quoted based on room with private bath. 
7 Convention Headquarters. 
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Pzerize Now- 


FOR RE-TRAINING MILLIONS OF 
RETURNING SERVICEMEN= AND THOSE 
WHOSE WAR-TIME JOBS ARE OVER 


War's end will project a problem of 
re-training and instruction for millions of 
men and women— young men of the armed 
forces who have never known peace-time 
employment—men who will need re-fresher 
courses on today’s modern machines — 
women whose war-time jobs have been 
finished. Certain it is, that obsolete equip- 


ment for shop instruction cannot contrib- 


ute to the efficiency that such a program 








Library 


Unive of Illinois 
Urbanna, Illinois 





will require. Peace-time production will 
call for modern equipment. 

The wide use of South Bend Lathes 
in industry makes them especially practi- 
cal for post-war re-training programs. Their 
modern design, their ease of operation, 
and their dependable precision, which has 
made them an outstanding choice in war 
industries, recommends them to shop in- 


structors as well as trainees. 


GET THESE 
TRAINING HELPS 


In planning your post-war program, 

South Bend can help with books, 

sound films, wall charts and bulletins 

on the care and operation of a lathe. 

All are available to instructors. Write 

today for circular No. 21-D describing 
these training helps. 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR 37 YEARS * SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 











